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Ceclesinetical Affairs. 


baer IN REGARD TO 
CHURCH -DIFICES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Srr,—I am quite aware that, in throwing 
the following obsérvations into the form of a 
letter to the Editor, and in substituting the 
personal for the impersonal style, I am 
deviating from a convenient and established 
custom of journalism. But not unnecessarily, 
I think. I wish to attach whatever personal 
authority and responsibility I have to the sub- 
joined statement of my intentions, views, and 

utterances, on a question on which they have 

been widely, and, as it appears to me, 
systematically, misrepresented for some months 
past. What that question is will be best 
gathered from the following letter :— 
| Sir,—Is it true that the advocates of the separation 
of the Church from the State propose to take away 
- from the members of the Establishment, and apply to 
secular purposes, the ancient parish churches and the 
modern churches erected and in course of erection? 
As you are aware, these fabrics have had lavished upon 
them by Churchmen, within the last thirty years espe- 
cially, immense sums of money? A friend of mine, an 
admirer of Gothic architecture, has bestowed at least 
$,0002, upon the repair and restoration of a very 
interesting parish church within the last thirty years. 
He said to me the other day, Mr. Miall proposes to 
take this fabric away from us, I infer from his speeches.” 
Another church, standing in the centre of the town of 
Laicester, has been repaired, restored, and rebuilt in 
- parts, on various occasions (as a former churchwarden 

once told me) at an outlay which would have sufficed to 
’ erect a cathedral. This, too, we are told :—Mr. Miall 
a sind his party would wrest from the bands of the Church- 
people, in order to hand it over to the miscellaneous 
public for secular purposes. Again, on the outskirts of 
the town stands a stately structure, erected at the sole 
cost of a wealthy country gentleman and his sister, an 
amiable and pious lady, much respected for her lifelong 
_ benevolence—it is said Mr, Miall proposes that this 
church also shall be taken away from the Church of 
England and handed over to the general public to be 
used for some moral or social purpose, instead of being 
reserved for the worship of Almighty God therein. 
These are the statements of Mr. Miall’s opponents, upon 


_ the dissemination of which the enemies of religious 


equality rely to rouse the people to antagonism to that 
great principle. I leave them to Mr. Miall's considera- 
tion and treatment, and remain, Sir, 
Yours truly, 

Leicester, Feb. 5, 1872. A NONCONFORMIST. 
| A leading article, cut out of the Leicester 

Journal of Feb. 2, was enclosed in the above 
letter. It is headed, Mr. Miall’s defenders 
in trouble, and its ostensible purpose is to 

ctiticise certain comments of, the Leicester 


Chronicle and the Free Press, upon a lecture in 
defence of the National Church of England, 
delivered by a Mr. Harper in the Temperance 
Hall, Leicester, a few days before. I have no 
means of ascertaining, at the present moment, 
what this gentleman said, nor is it of the 
slightest importance, as far as my immediate 
purpose is concerned. I need only remark 
that the Leicester Chronicle, in explaining with 
substantial accuracy the object of the Libera- 
tion Society, says, If, then, the Church of 
England were disendowed to-morrow, she 
would still retain her social status, the attach- 
ment of her members, and her hold on the 
property which has been conveyed to her by 
private endowments since the Reformation.” 
This statement, the article in the Leicester 
Journal contradicts, and bases its contradiction 
upon a speech of mine delivered at Leicester 
about twelve months ago. 


That speech, Sir, has had an accidentally 
unfortunate treatment. After having done 
what little service to the cause of disesta- 
blishment. it was intended to do, it was 
quietly consigned to the oblivion which, at 
any rate during the progress of the Parlia- 
mentary session, usually awaits provincial 
proceedings. It was disinterred, however, 
by the Rev. Geo. Venables, of Leicester, 
at the Nottingham Church Oongress last 
autumn—or, perhaps I should rather say, a 
supposed fragment of it, so altered that I could 
not recognise it, was presented, to. tha 
assembly, as furnishing to e minds 
like his own, a guide to the le system: 
which it was taken to be a part. The; int 
ham papers, which more than one of 
London papers copied, so reported the 
of this rev. gentleman at the 
make him attribute to me a 


* 


“dancing saloons:” 


correspondence an admission that the Words 


were not mine, but his own interpretation of 
the meaning they included—they were ad ted 
as mine by not a few Church Defence 
and letters from all parts of the country poured 
in upon me inquiring whether, in form or in 
substance, they had been rightly attributed 
to me. 

I collect from the article in the Leicester 
Journal—which, in prolixity of style, and ima- 
ginativeness in constructing for his opponent a 
case which is to be triumphantly refuted, 
marvellously resembles the written productions 
of Mr. Venables—that Mr. Harper in his 
lecture at Leicester, advanced much the same 
charge against me—namely, that I “‘ insist 
upon diverting the churches of England to 
moral, social, and refining purposes only—to 
henceforth and for ever excluding existing 
ecclesiastical edifices, by law, from being used 
for purposes of religious worship.” This, the 
article says, is part of my programme, my 
‘‘ proposals,” my plan,“ ‘‘ openly enunciated 
from the platform of the Temperance Hall,” the 
meaning of which I made Oh * unmis- 
takeable.“ 

His proposal is that after the Church has been dis- 
established the inhabitants of each parlah should meet 
for the purpose of deciding to what moral, or 
% refining purpose the church building (say the ane 
old parish church of St. Martin's, Leleester)- stall be 
applied. Mr. Miall’s proposal, which is to be made 
part and’parcel of the statute law of the land, is, that 
under no circumstances whatever shall the ecclesvastical 


from 


butldings of the Church of England be used for the pur 
poses of religious worship. If the inhabitants of a parish 
cannot agree upon any moral, social, or “ refining” 
purpose to which to apply the parish church, the only 
alternative will be to put the building up to public 
auction, and to knock it down in one or more lots to 
the highest bidder to do anything he pleases with it, 
save and except using it for the purposes of religious 
worship; the produce of such dale to form a parish 
fund, the application of which would still have to be 
applied to some moral, social, or ‘‘ refining” purpose 
which the inhabitants of the parish may afterwards ro- 
selve upon. If the Churchmen of any parish, desirous 
of saving their parish church from desecration, actually 
purchased their own church by public auction out of 
their own private resources (and of course they would 
only do so for the purpose of continuing to use the 
building for the religious uses to which it had been 
dedicated), Mr. Miall and his act of disendowment 
would interpose between them and say— That shall 
not be done. You may have the most tender and con- 
scientious belief that it isa sacrilege and asin that a 
building solemnly dedicated to the service of God 
should be used for seoular, or what I term ‘refining’ 
purposes ; you may have the most cherished religiou 
associations connected with your parish church; you 
may be willing to pay the full market value of the 
building considered as a building, nay more, for the 
privilege of retaining to its proper uses the Church in 
which you and your forefathers have worshipped God 
for generations, but in the name of ‘ religious equality’ 
I eject you by law—go you, and build your church else- 
where wherever you can find a spot for your purpose ; 
this shall r echo the services of the 
Church of England which I abhor—its sacred associa- 
tions are too . conflict with my policy 
towards the Church of England, which is disestablish- 
ment, disendowment, and, if possible, irremediable de- 
struction!” .°" 

Now, Sir, I need hardly say that all this is 
pure imagination—a bubble blown by the pas- 
| of the writer from the smallest atom of 
that could well be converted to such a 
The narrow foundation for this supposed 
1 0 mine for dealing with Church edifices 
Act of disestablishment and disendow- 
to be found in the following extract 
h at Leicester, as reported in the 
Leicester Ghronicle at the time :— 

For his own part—he spoke merely on his own per- 
sonal responsibility, and not in the name of any society 
or association of men—the mode in which he would 
propose to carry out the disendowment of the English 
Church would be this—that every parish should retain 
the funds set apart by the State in that parish for eccle- 
siastical purposes—not retaining them for ecclesiastical 
purposes—after satisfying every vested interest that was 
associated with them, should do with that fund that 
which the parish felt to be most necessary in order to 
develope its social welfare—(Hear, hoar) ; separate it 
only from religious use, as was done in the case of the 


* 


Irish Church, and let each parish decide for itself to 


what other use it would put its on fund. (Hear, hear.) 
Give them the church building, give them whatever 
property the Church had in her own right—give them 
the tithe, give them the glebe : let them be parish pro- 
perty, to be used for the moral advantage of the parish 
in all future time—but not to be used in such a way as 
that one denomination of Christians shou'd obtain the 
benefit of them, to the exclusion of others. (Loud 
cheers.) There was no mode in which that could be 
carried out except by excluding religion altogether as 
an object on which such moneys should be expended, 
and he felt perfectly conv'nced that the five or siz 
millions a year now devoted to what might be called 
sectarian purposes, might be devoted to moral and 
social purposes in each of their villages with very great 
effect, and with beneficial results to the inhabitants. 
There is some ambiguity in this passage, I 
grant, arising out of the linking together of 
‘churches and the productive property attached 
to them, as if they had been susceptible of the 
— — treatment. What I meant was, that the 
property lying within the parish 
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Anybody intelligently consulting the context 
will see that the restriction of such property to 
non-religious uses applied only to funds,“ 
„money,“ and annual income growing out of 
what may be called the estates of the Church. 
The suggestion was thrown out as a suggestion 
only. Subsequent reflection has led me to 
think that in practice it might be attended by 
insuperable difficulties. But, certainly, in 
making it, the last thought in my mind was 
that of diverting ecclesiastical edifices from the 
religious uses to which they are now devoted. 
I think I may fairly claim to have expressed 


and is never likely to be, mine, or in accordance 
with my views or wishes. | 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
EpwarpD MIAtL. 


ROOLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


Coxvocartox has obtained a letter of business,” 
and it may really set about the work of discussing 
reform with a end in view. Such a part 
has not been allowed it since the good old days of 


expected from it; but, if the clergy can only once 
forget that they do not live in the days of Queen 
Anne, they may be able to do something. We wait, 
with curiosity, to see whether it will be possible 
for them to realise the fact that“ Queen Anne is 
Some very important subjects are to be sub- 
mitted to both Houses of Convocation. Besides 


Creed, of course, will come up. When it was dis- 
cussed in the Upper House last Thursday, hardly 
anybody—any bishop, we should say—had a word 
to gay initsfavour. It is scarcely possible, however, 
to agree with the Bishop of London that this is a sub- 
ject upon which momentous issues hang.” The 
bishop defended the authenticity of the Creed against 
the attacks of Mr. Ffoulkes, but he wished to see it 
printed in future with an explanation, And it is 
curious, that the explanation which the bishop 
would give is the one that was recommended by the 
Comprehension Commission of 1689, so that in this 
respect the bishop has certainly not got beyond 
the reign of Queen Anne. His proposal is that the 
condemnatory language should be softened down 
by a rubric, so as to indicate that only a 
warning of the danger of rejecting the fundamental 
articles of the Christian faith is meant by it. Then, 
another form of explanatory rubric was suggested, 
protests against its use at all were submitted, as 
well as protests in favour of its super-eminent 
value. When the subject next came up, the vene- 
rable Archbishop of St. David's attacked the use of 
the Creed, while the Archbishop of Canterbury 
subsequently declared his belief that there was not 


a single soul in the Church of England who took the : 
clauses of the creed in their literal sense. We 

believe the Archbishop to be right in this statement, 

but, notwithstanding this, a vote could not be pro- ) 
cured, and the whole subject was postponed until 

the Lower House shall have discussed it. How 

often will such postponements take place ? 

But Ghtt?ch services and Athanasian Creeds are 

nothing to tlie other subjects which are to be 

brought forward. There is talk of Cathedral re- 

form, in connection with which we find the Dean 

of Westminster talking of ‘‘that dreadful harvest 

of dragon’s teeth which produced the whole of the 

Nonconformity of England”; and Archdeacon 

Denison declaring that it was as plain as anything 

could be, that in a very few years the anti-Church 

powers would be absolutely dominant in Parlia- 

ment.” We even see something about a suggested 

reform of Church patronage. Is it possible, then, 

that Convocation will discuss and attack a real 

abuse? We should naturally decline to believe it 

until we see it. Why, it is rather doubtful whether 
this subject will be discussed at the Church Re- 

form meeting to be held at St. James’s Hall this 


evening. 

Amongst other subjects once more coming up is 
the reform of the Ecclesiastical Courts. Lord 
Shaftesbury, it will be remembered, has had this 
subject in hand for two or three years, but has 
never been able to do anything with it. This year, 
it is understood, a bill is to be introduced which 
has been drawn by several diocesan chancellors. 
A bill from this quarter should be looked upon 
with a slight suspicion, for the diocesan chancellors 
themselves are an abuse, and require to be re- 
formed out of existence. We are not, therefore, 
surprised to learn from the Record that this proposed 
measure would perpetuate the chief abuses of the 


present corrupt system 
It leaves untouched all the registries, with all their 


= 
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— aoaeee, ons, and corru It leaves 
episcopal fees and episcopal patronage, ascertained 
from returns to cost more than 70,000/. 


a year, to be still extorted by secretaries, registrars, 


itors, sealers, reoord keepers, and other ecclesias- 
teal officials. There is a “‘ simplicity” in this mode of 
cal courte which no doubt 


to feed so man 
implicity of a perpetuating 
This is a specimen of reform from within, and is 
neither better nor worse than we might expect. 
The burials question comes before the House of 
Comnfons to-day, and good hopes concerning it are 
entertained. The bill of last year, it will be recol- 


sinecurists, will — 
cadens for amb 


very early and keep on very late if they wish to 
prevent the measure from passing up to the Lords. 
Meantime, Earl Beauchamp has also reintroduced 
his bill, which has been received with applause 


by the Lords, and with congratulation 
by the Bishop of Winchester, because it will, 
in his ip’s judgment, remove the last 


grievance suffered by the Nonconformists of 
Doesn't the bishop remember the old 
proverb to the effect that the wearer best knows 
where the shoe pinches ? 
The Bishop of Manchester has added his very 
testimony to the alienation of the poor 
from the Established Church. Preaching at Eccles 
last Sunday, the bishop remarked as follows :— 


that fu ave — 1 8 
van 
to have the 
those days and the t, 
with the contrast. 


urch, i 

had noticed there how little — Church 
reached the common people, and when one of that 
Church had asked him what he thought of them; his 
answer wan, I am almost frightened at your respecta- 
bility, because there are no r, or very few r, 
among you.” A fact like that should be looked at both 
in and America to know what to do with it. 
It was a fact that must some day be looked in the face, 
fact in the condition of the 


of the Church, were those who seldom entered it. 


We are glad to find that in using the word 
„Church in this sermon, the bishop referred to 


oti 


Do some of the Church Defence people know what 
they are about? We ask the question from reading 
an address by the Rev. A. W. Dearden, at the 
Church Defence meeting at Maidstone, last week, 
in which we find the rev. gentleman saying that the 
object sought by the Liberation party was simply to 
secularise the endowments. ‘' By the word ‘secu- 
larise,’” said Mr. Dearden, “‘ he meant that if those 
men got rid of the State Church, it would not be 
altogether impossible to find their old Maidstone 
church turned into a place of amusement or even 
into a gin-palace.” As no member of the Liberation 
Society has ever proposed this, or hinted at it, or is 
likely to do so, such a result of disestablishment 
must come, if it comes at all, from the proposals 
of Churchmen. The property being secularised,”’ 
is it Mr. Dearden’s opinion that Churchmen will 
proceed to put it to the above purposes? 


THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 


Loxpox.—In pursuance of the plan agreed upon 
at the recent London Conference, a conference for 
the borough of Finsbury is to be held at Myddelton 
Hall, on Thursday, the 29th February, and an in- 
fluential attendance is expected, many of the leading 
Nonconformists of the borough having promised to 
be present. Conferences for Hackney and the 
Tower Hamlets are immediately to follow. Ar- 
rangements are also being made for the delivery of 
lectures in various parts of the metropolis. 

SypzenHam.—On Friday evening, the Rev. G. W. 
Conder lectured for the Society, to a good audience, 
in the Lecture Hall at Upper Sydenham ; his topic 

ing, ‘‘Some Reasons for the Disestablishment of 
the lish Church.” Geo. Offor, Beg. resided, 
and the Rev. T. G. Wilson and W. Ra bite, 1 5 
also took part in the proceedin Next week Mr. 
Conder is to lecture at Notting and at Brain- 
tree. 

THE Bioomssury CHAPEL BIBLE-CLASS AND THE 
LIBERATION SocreTy.—At a recent meeting of the 
above class it was resolved :—‘‘ That this class hails 
with great satisfaction the work being so ably and 
successfully prosecuted by the Society for the Libe- 
ration of Religion from State-Patro and Control, 
and desires to aid that work by collections in the 
class on the second Sunday in March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December in every year, and handing the 
proceeds of such collections to the treasurer of the 
aforesaid * 

Tue Rev. W. Heaton has consented to deliver 


which places the society has not before had any 
meeting. Much satisfaction has been expressed 
with the ent. | 
BARROWFORD.—On W ednesday last, Mr. Kearley 
addressed a meeting at Barrowford, where the Rev. 
At the close of the lecture, 


That this ha heard the tion of the prin- 

ci and objects of the ’ approves 

the same, and earnestly hopes that time is not far 

distant when the of equality will be fully 
in the Iaws of the 


The Rev. W. Reid ably seconded the resolution, 
which, on being put to the meeting, was carried 


Han 

GREAT — r —— 4 ing, a meet - 
ing in support princi of the Liberation 
Society was held in the Ind ent School. There 
was a good attendance, and Mr. R. 8. Ashton, 
B.A., took the chair. On the platform were the 
Rev. J. McDougall, of Darwen, and Mr. Geo. 
Kearley, of Manchester; Messrs. we on e, 
Wilkinson, and Royston. The chairman delivered 
an elaborate address in ing the after 
which Mr. — movel, and Mr. Wilkin- 
son seconded, a motion in favour of disestablish- 
ment. This was su by Mr. Kearley and 


Property : whose is it?” at the Assembly Rooms, 
Blackburn. The ” gays the Preston 
an attentive and 


* 


W. A. Abram, J. Waugh, &. A large number of 
ladies occupied seats on the platform.” After an 
address by the chairman, who expressed the opinion 
that the finglish Church Establishment Bill would 
ass sooner than they expected, Mr. Miller de- 
vered his address, which was the same previous! 
delivered at Manchester. At the close of the af. 
dress, the Rev. J. Stott and Councillor Beads ad- 


the Episcopalian Church alone. 


dressed the meeting. 

Burnitey.—On the same ev the Rev. 
Charles Williams replied to the op of Man- 
chester at Burnley, in a lecture enti ed, The 
Case for Disestabliahment. There was a at- 
tendance. On the tform were the Revs. R. 
Evans ‘Keech Ech, J. 1 . ea J. 
Reed, J. Ken 0 ord ; Messrs. 
Henry Law, 8. Welch, T. Clarke, John Baron and 


——̃ * — 
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they shall be 
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George Gill, jun. The chairman having addressed 
the — the Rev. Charles Williams delivered 
an extremely pointed and comprehensive lecture, 
going over the whole case between the Established 
urch and the Disenters. He referred especially 
to the education question, and gave many statistics 
of Church property. Mr. Williams gave the follow- 
estimate of Church property :—‘‘He would 
o first the property vested in the Ecclesiastical 
ission, which was 30,000,000/., and this did 
not include house property in London, which would 
amount to 10 000 0002. more; total, 40,000,000. 
Then the Tithes Commissioners in 1855 reported 
that the total amount of tithes commuted was 
„ and of this more than 
„000“. was paid to clergymen. Tithes were 
worth 25 years’ purchase, so that the tithes would 
amount to seventy-five millions of money. Under 
the Enclosures Acts both land and money had been 
assigned in lieu of tithes, and in a return which he 
had on the table it stated that 296,652 acres of land 
had been assigned to cle en in lieu of tithes, 
but all the land was not included in the return. He 
was confident they en put the total of the land 
assigned for tithes at 400,000 acres, and it must be 
poor not to be worth 70“. per acre, and at that 
price under that head alone they had 28, 040, 0001. 
hen there were the glebe lands, which he put at 
the low figure of twenty-one millions of money, 
making a total of 164,040,000. That was the 
argument against disestablishment.” At the close 
of the lecture a motion was carried proposed by 
the Rev. J. Kench, voting hearty thanks to Mr. 
Williams, and expressing approval of Mr. Miall's 
proposed resolution. This was carried with only 
one dissentient. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE LATE 


CONFERENCE AT MANCHESTER. 
PLYMOUTH. 

On Thursday night a special meeting of the Ply- 
mouth Nonconformist Association was held to con- 
sider the resolutions adopted at the recent Man- 
chester Conference. Resolutions were passed ap- 

roving the conclusions of the conference as a whole, 

eclaring that the association would not support any 
candidate for the borough who would not vote for 
the repeal of the 25th clause of the Education Act, 
and no candidate would be satisfactory who would 
not support a reduction of the Government allow- 
ance to denominational schools from the present 50 
per cent. to the amount at which it stood before the 
passing of the Education Act. 


ECCLES. 
of the members and 


hall being filled. 5 
HAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said 
the object of the 8 like that of the recent 
Conference in Manchester, was to advocate and en- 
force the claims of Nonconformists in religion, and 
especially in the matter of jeducation. They asked 
for religious equality because they believed it was 
preliminary to a national system of edu- 
© 

power should be given them because they were Non- 
conformists, but they did ask that their religious 


that they 135 no longer be pointed at as Dis- 
r 


(Cheers. ) | 
The Rev. T. E. Poyntina moved: 


but to the interests of the nation at large. 

Mr. Stanway Jackson, after referring 
unanimity and enthusiasm of the late conference at 
, explained what they wanted and what 
they did not care to have in respect to national 
education :— 


We want the children educated, we want 
to be sent to school either by the t at his own 
cost to the school of his choice, or if he cannot, then by 
the State to an unsectarian school. Further, we want 
Sate oe genes eee refuse or to send his 
child to school, then that the law shall compel him to 
do it. We want school boards established not simply in 

ner Mey in the small towns—in Eouſes, in 

districts, in a word all over Eng- 

By Mr. Forster's bill the Education Department 
has the power to do this, they have not done it, we 
want them at once to exercise their power. These 
we want, and now what is it we do not want? 
o do not want the Bible to be degraded into a mere 
book, and that not because we are irre men 
but because we have too deep a reverence for it, and 
owe too much of our happiness here, and our hope of 
8 
ac ror a a teacher 

about whom it isa mere chance whether 1 — a 
word of it himself or not. We do not want our con- 
science violated, neither do we want to violate the con- 
sc ence of any other man. I do not think it is t 
for me to demand that the Bible, m lish Bible, 
be read by those who do not believe it, and that 

ed to pay for its being read, for in- 


child 


— — 


stance I know that in the index of the Catholic Church 
the authorised version of the English Bible is a con- 
demned book not lawful for any to read. I violate 
the conscience of every Catholic whom I force to read 
it, and if my bread is taxed to oe the teaching of 
a Church whens faith I do not hold, my conscience is 
violated. Further, we do not want that cumulative 
vote stirring up sectarian strife and bitterness, making 
this grave question a battle among the sects, and pre- 
senting to us this picture in Manchester, that whereas 
aman may vote for fifteen men and true, he is 
earnestly invited to vote for five only, five chosen cham- 
pions of bigotry and narrow-minded sectarianism, so 
— this element may not be wanting in the school 


Referring to some remarks lately made by the 
Vicar of Eccles, who expressed a hope that reli- 
gious teaching would never be excluded from their 
schools and that compulsion would not be enforced, 
Mr. Jackson said they had two public schools in 
their village—the Church and the Catholic :— 


This national school is held in buildings belonging to 
the church, used on the Sunday as a Sunday-school. 
The vicar and his curates and his friends in the church 
can manage it very much in their own way—can 
appoint their own teachers—teach the Church Cate- 
chism and the Church creeds—and you say why should 
they not! No reason in the — why they should 
not, provided only one thing, that they pay for it them- 
selves, which they don't, for being a national school 
they receive large grants from the Governmont— 
money which has first been paid in the shape of taxes 
by you and me and thousands of others who hold 
opinions very different to theire. So long as this can 
be retaine:! as a denominational school and so wom, ben 
the large Government grant is continued, you see how 
manifestly it is to the interest of the vicar to keep it so 
and to call out agaiust the Bible being excluded. 
What so natural as for the Protestant children who go 
to this the only public Protestant school and are taught 
the faith of the Church of England, to feel that it is a 
reasonable thing for them to go there on Sunday, also 
especially if they are directly told they had better do 
so, and thus that they should be enfolded in the arms 
of Mother Church? 


The vicars protest t compulsion simply meant 
that Eccles was to have no school board. There 
was only one logical solution of this problem—viz., 
that contained in the resolution. Let the State do 
the secular and only that. Let the Church 
(not the Established Church) only, but that ter, 
wider one, consisting of all who look up to the great 
God as their Father, let them by their own volun- 
oa do the other—the religious part. 

é Rev. Dr. M‘Kerrow, in supporting the reso- 
lution, said it referred to a national system of edu- 
cation. Their opponents contended that the system 
which Nonconformists wished to introduce into the 
country was a godless system, and that they were 
doing the utmost that lay in their power to op 
the interests of religious education. One marv 
that in the face of the lives of Nonconformists—in 
the face of their churches and chapels—in the face 
of their schools, common, Sunday, and —in 
the face of their missionary enterprises, and efforts 
for the good of their fellow-creatures and the glory 
of God, both at home and abroad—such a libel 
should be 9 against them. ( Hear, hear, 
and cheers. ) e thought the time was at hand 
when their Methodist friends and others would see 
that, if they were true to their faith and to the 
memories of their fathers and the struggles of 
former days, and if they were anxious to prevent 
the epread of Popery and prevent the evil which 
individually and privately they had deplored, they 
must join themselves with the other Nonconfor- 
mists and render their aid in order to bring 
end the hostile policy of the Education Act. 
cheers. ) 

The resolution was then put, and carried unani- 


mously. 
The Rev. W. Piace moved: 


to an 
(Loud 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. T. Boppine- 
TON, supported by the Rev. Dr. Bgarp, and carried 
unanimous! 


J. f 
The following resolution was carried, on the 
motion of the Rev. H. F. WALKER — 
That, in view of the pressing necessity for a 
= a ON Mg oy 
* 8 4 
system can be founded is that of — 1 — 
A vote of thanks to the chairman concluded the 
proceedings. 
LEIGH. 
On Monday eveni a large and important 
meeting of the Nonconformists of this town and 
neighbourhood was held in the Drill-hall, Ellesmere- 
street, to hear addresses on the Past, Present, 
and Future Condition of Nonconformity in this 
Country.” The hall was crowded to excess. 
Amengst the cle en and gentlemen present on 
the platform were the Revs. Thomas Mills, A. 
Horne (Atherton), W. Hewgill (Farnworth), R. 
Best Dae a and Mr. T. T. Hayes. The Rev. T. 
W. Handford, of Bolton, who had been announced 
to deliver an address on the Future Condition of 
Nonconformity, was, owing to unforeseen circum- 
stances, unable to be present. Abraham Burrows, 
Eeq., of Green Hall, Atherton, occupied the chair ; 
and the audience comprised, in addition to the 
majority of the Nonconformists of Leigh, a large 
number of friends from Atherton, Tyldesley, and 
the surrounding neighbourhood. After an address 
from the chairman, in which he urged that it was 
the duty of Nonconformists to put forth every 
effort to obtain a right settlement of the questions 
involving the question of religious equality, Mr. 


Hewgill delivered an address on ‘‘ Nonconformity 
in the Present.” He was followed by Mr. Best, 
who dealt with ‘‘ Nonconformity in the Past.” 
Both addresses were greatly cheered, and at the 
close a cordial vote of thanks to the speakers was 
moved by the Rev. T. Mills, seconded by Mr. T. T. 
Hayes, and unanimously adopted. A vote of 


* to the chairman brought the proceedings to 
a close. 


— 


THE REV. J. M. CAPES ON THE CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

On Sunday afternoon in St. James’s Chapel, 
York-street, St. James’s-square, commenced a series 
of lectures on ‘‘ The theory of the Church Establish- 
ment, and the forms necessary for its preservation.” 
The object of the lecturer is to meet the renewed 
agitation against the Church of England, by resting 
its defence upon a basis which shall include all the 
actual facts of existing political and religious life. 
The reforms to be suggested, though perhaps more 
extensive than any that have been proposed by 
— reformers, are yet in harmony with the 

— es recognised by the chief authorities in the 

hurch, and are such, it is believed, as will in the 
end be adopted by Churchmen of all shades of 
opinion, This is evidently the 7) of Mr. Capes 
in commencing the present series of lectures, though, 
apparently, he does not meet with a very wide 
sympathy, if we may judge from the fact that his 
audience on Sunday was select rather than 
numerous. Amongst those present were Dean 
Stanley, two or three peers of the realm, several 
cle en, and amongst the laity representatives 
of almost every shade of political and ecclesiastical 
opinion. After the Litany, 

Mr. Cape, without announcing any text, ascended 
the pulpit to deliver his lecture. It was dovoted 
to a discussion of the position of the Church as an 
existing institution in the midst of English life. 
After referring to the effect which the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church must have upon a class 
of minds who are led by political precedents 
rather than by practical reason, Mr. Capes described 
the probable action of two sections of thinkers who 
constitute new forces in comers the ex- 
treme Ritualists within the Church, the philo- 
sophical secularists without. The Ritualists, he 
believed, would not eventually join the Noncon- 
formist attack, but the secularists would be among 
the most determined of her enemies, ing her 
as the most formidable of all obstacles to the 
spread of their views. Among other assailants of 

e Church, if ever she came into serious peril, 
would be the race .of small critics who now pla 
the part of the candid friend ; men who are una 
to judge of the work of the Church as a whole, 
and who would try her by tests which no human 
institution could stand. ould such men be will- 
ing to exchange the services of the Church, as they 
are, for the real services of any Dissenting sect? 
But = — 1 1 objections to the existence of 
the C r. Capes went on to argue, none are 
so irrational as the pretence that because she has 
not yét Christianised the masses in our t 
towns, therefore she ought to be uced 
to the level of a sect. If the Church has 
failed, Dissent, which calls itself free, has 
far more conspicuously failed; while the 
Church has shown, by the great work she has 
been doing for many years past, that she alone 
can possibly succeed in the end. 1 do not 
come to her defence,” he said, ‘‘in the spirit of a 
blinded partisan, or of a noted professional advo- 
cate. I believe in God; I love God; and I de- 
sire that all my fellow-coun should also 
believe in Him and love Him. And I ask myself, 
is this mighty institution an instrument which is, 
on the whole, efficient in promoting the knowledge 
and love of God, and the advancement of humanity ? 
and would its efficiency be increased by its being 
set free from the dominion of Parliament and by 
the loss of its vast revenues?” Den that this 
efficiency would thus be increased, Mr. Capes main- 
tained that never did the Church deserve so well of 
the country as she does at the present time, and 
that if only she could reform her acknowledged de- 
fects, she before her a nobler career than ever. 
It only she is true to herself, he concluded, if 


she can ise the deur of her mission, and 
seize the golden o unity now — to her; 
if she can rid herself of all taint of worldliness, and 


revive in her own heart the spirit of her Divine 
Master, and learn to fight His battle with His own 
weapons ; if only she can look with the eye of faith 
u the uncounted multitudes who as yet know 
Him not, and can say to herself, ‘These are given 
to me, that I may seek them and save them, and 
in seeking them, I will know nothing but Christ 
crucified,’ then whatsoever may be the gloomy 
destiny of the people and nation of England, in her 
Church will burn a tual light of joy and peace, 
and a glory which will outshine the 1 
earthly splendours of the most glorious of all her 
ages ast. N 

Other courses of lectures will follow the present 
series throughout the year. Mr. Stopford A. 
Brooke, the incumbent, the biographer of Robert- 
son of Brighton, will deliver a series on the theo- 


logical aspects of some of the English poets. 


REASONS WHY BISHOPS SHOULD NOT BE 
PEERS OF PARLIAMENT. 

The following paper, by a clergyman of the 
Church of , is, we learn, —— circulated 
among members of the Church of England :— 

1, Because a peerage, with the rank and title, and 
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the seat in the Legislature, that attach to it, is in itself 


a thing fundamen alien from the office of a bishop ; 
who is, — to the ctriet cigtifention of hls nese 


8 or superintendent, of the clergy within 
the te of his diocese. 
2. Because it is fundamentally alien from the office 
— 4 


designated in Sorip- 
common as a or elder, 
l of the falthie faithful ; N 
or lja „ a steward of the 
the like—none of them titles 

” over others. 
n —— 
u an 
devotion to alien duties, during a considerable sen 
A. IAA 1 of thats depoenive 
0 ow eir ve 
parishes, in exercising which episcopacy fulfils its pur- 


pose. 

4. Because it involves the on of an enormous 
salary, in most instances equal to, in some double, in 
one instance treble, that of the Prime Minister; besides 

and town and country houses. 

5. it is an affront and an injustice to all 
the non religious denominations. 

6. Because the example of chief pastors, “‘ clothed in 
purple and fine linen and faring sumptuously every 

„ is _unedifying to the faithful, and generally hurt- 
ful to the interests of true religion; besides contribu- 
ting towards the confirmation of their unpopularity 


the 
2 ae it places the bishop at too great a distance, 
socially, from his presbyters ; weakeniny their sense of 
22 and impairing the general efficiency of the 
„Because it has a deteriora inflnence u the 
themsel e them ambitious, 


and extravagant. 
ting influence upon 


poy upon dress and equipages 
the le 
~ tet 


of the er clergy, even to 

of it, is the source and stay of 
that ambition which is said to characterise them alone 
of all the clergy in Christendom—the ambition rather 


gentlemanly than . 
1 2 tical appoint- 


occasion to ee 
E the selection of a on account 
connections, and for the sake of his vote 
— without due. 7 os fitness for the 
of strictly episcopal du 
it engenders in the bishop the vices 
political life and character—a habit of 
pressing himself nape gon or evasively ; an un- 
. I to popular e rj 4 
to follow the multitude, eather than to ido 
them ; a want of loyalty to his own convictions of 
it 


House of . — he — nabe 
t ius loct ia a t 
of solemn ’ associates fhe both in name 
an institution which is said to be 
1 bg say any al 
A cause W wa ore 
tide of reformation. Arctic 
is little or no acquisition to 
t. Custom — * 
u an 1 except the few 
Bel * h ession, His 
known beforehand to ledgod, either to the 
maintenance of his order and the interests of the Church 
t, or to the support of the Ministry that 


him. 
the bishop, being himself an abuse and 
is bound, in honour and in to the 
of other abuses and anomalies ; and has for 
behaved himself accordingly, as a consistent 
wholesome reforms in Church and State, from 


against him. No 


for the 


e Queen 
by both 


after the last revision of the book. In the Lower 
House, Archdeacon Denison gave notice that when 
the matter came before them he would move a reso- 
lution to the effect that the revision of the autho- 
rised version of the Scriptures ought not to be pro- 
ceeded with until such time as it can be placed 
upon truer and safer ground. 

The Upper House, on Thursday, considered the 
royal answer on the subject of the ro licence to 
consider the fourth report of the Ritual Commis- 
sions. The Archbishop of Canterbury dwelt at 


length on the necessity of giving greater elasticity 


to the services of the Church. The Bishop of 
London said no one who had charge of a large 
parish or diocese could doubt ae oy of an 
alteration. Other bishops concu ae 

On Friday the pri 7 subject discu was the 
Athanasian Creed. motion by the Bishop of 
Gloucester ing that it was not desirable to in- 
vite legislation on the portion of the Ritual rt 
which related to the creed gave rise to a long debate 
which occupied the greater 2. of the day. The 
Bishop of St. David's oontended strongly for abolish- 
ing its use in church, and said he should be of the 
same opinion if he were as firmly persuaded that 
St. Athanasius wrote every word of it as he was 
firmly persuaded to the contrary. In the course of 
the discussion the Primate remarked, without any 
dissent, even from the Bishop of Lincoln, that no 
person in the room believed in the damnatory 
clauses. ‘‘ That,” said the Bishop of Foterbarengn, 
„ig why I want to get rid of them.“ It was finally 
jenstved, without a division, that their lordships 
should not proceed with the debate until the Lower 
House had had an opportunity of considering the 
subject. 

In the Upper House on Saturday, an address to 
the Queen was adopted, thanking Her Majesty for 
the gracious reference to the late Bishop Patteson in 
the royal message read at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, and praying that measures might be taken to 
put down “ the traffic in bodies of men” which has 

rung up in those distant islands. In the Lower 
1 the expediency of adopting a shortened form 
of daily service in parish churches was the principal 
topic of discussion. 

e Lower House resumed its sitting on Monday 
morning. The Rev. Mr. Gibbs, Canon Swainson, 
and Mr. Bathurst gave notices of motion on the re- 
commendation of the Fourth Report of the Ritual 
Commission, which refers to the desirableness of in- 
troducing shorter forms of service into the public 
worship of the Church. Chancellor Massingberd 
gave notice that he would on a future fitting occa- 
sion move as follows :—‘‘ That it shall not in future 
be required that sermons be of necessity preceded 
by the Divine services appointed for the day.” 

arious petitions being presented, the business 
which had been under consideration at the last 
sitting was again proceeded with. 


THE OLD CATHOLIC MOVEMENT IN 
FRANCE. 


(From the Saturday Review.) 


It was well known at the time that the Court of 
Rome, with its wonted astuteness, had seized on 
the opportunity of Mgr. Darboy’s timely removal 
and the embarrassments of M. Thiers’s Government 
to insist on the nomination of a staunch Ultramon- 
tane—the first time for many years—to the see of 
Paris. Dupanloup had been originally designated 
by the Government for the post, but it was pri- 
vately intimated by the Papal Nuncio to M. Thiers 
that no minority bishop would be accepted b 
Rome, and the French ident was weak enoug 
to yield to the pressure put upon him. And ac- 
cordingly the throne of Quelen, Affré, and Darboy 
has been filled by one of the feeblest and most 
narrow-minded of the septuagenarian adherents of 
the dominant faction. His firat step, naturally 
enough, has been to suppress throughout his dio- 
cese the Paris liturgy, with its noble hymns and 
comparatively unadulterated lectionary, in the in- 
terests of that dead uniformity which it has long 
been the unwisdom of Rome to mistake for unity. 
His next step, as was all along expected, and was 
of course intended—probably required—by those 
who secured his appointment, has been to demand 
of his . 1 ＋. whom were known to be de- 
cided anti-infallibilists) an ex animo submission to 
the new Vatican dogmas. We have had occasion 
already to notice the pusillanimous recantation of 
Father Gratry, who, from his previous writings on 
the — was the most prominent among them 
in vindicating the old faith. On the other hand, 
Father Hyacinthe had shown his unmistakable re- 
solve to bear everything rather than profess to be- 
lieve what he does not believe ; and in the first 
number of the journal he has just started,{the C.. 
rance de Rome, he clearly defines his tion as at 
once a loyal Catholic ad ined opponent of 
infallibilism :— 


If fhe observes] we venture, with all due deference to 

the Church, to demand reforms, let it be fully under- 
stood that we do not therefore renounce our title as 
Catholics. . + We enly ask for the reform of the 
Church within the Church, and if we kly condemn 
the abuses committed by those who claim to be her 
sole representatives, we console ourselves with the re- 
collection of her beneficence and her greatness. 
Father Hyacinthe was the only spokesman of the 
French Opposition at the Munich Congress last 
September, and he was not its sole representa- 
tive. Three other names are given in the official 
report, and one priest, whose name it somehow ad- 
mitted, was also present, who bids fair to become 
the leader of the movement now organising in 
France in connection with the Altkatholiken of 
Germany and other countries of Europe. 


Dr. Michaud, though he is acomparatively youn 
man, has long 2 as one of the ablest, i 

not the ablest, of the French priesthood. He was 
the friend of Lacordaire, Montalembert, and Arch- 
bishop Darboy, and has learnt from all of them, 
without being the disciple of any. His wide infor- 
mation, keen intellect, and great force of character 
alike ind him jurare in verba magistri, and it 
is evident from his public utterances that he is now 


by St. Vincent of Lerins, 
| a 


taking a bolder line than has been yet ventured 
upon even the most fervid of his compatriots 
and comrades in the fray. Me openly denounces 
Rome as heretical, and it is certainly difficult to 
see what other judgment could be consistently 
formed from his point of view. The tenet of Papal 
infallibility is so momentous a dogma that it can 
hardly escape the alternative of being either re- 
garded as a sacred troth or an outrageous falsehood, 
and it is obvious to which category alone the Old 
Catholics could refer it. M. Michaud visited Eng- 
land last autumn, and was in communication with 
many distinguished divines, both of his own Church 


and of the lican. But he bided his time, feel-_ 


ing probably that his course would be clearer and 
his position stronger if he did not himself take the 
aggressive. Of course he had not long to 
wait. When the new archbishop found himself 
firmly seated, he lost no time in requiring of 
his clergy an explicit acceptance of the new 
dogmas, arid directing them to require it of 
their flocks as a condition of receiving the sacra- 
ments. Dr. Michaud, who was one of the vicars— 
or, as we should say, curates—of the Madeleine, 
one of the principal parish churches in Paris, could 
not remain passive under such an injunction. He 
accordingly addressed a personal inquiry to the 
archdeacon as to whether the archbishop would 
allow confessors in his diocese to give absolution to 
those who rejected the Vatican Synod and its de- 
crees ; and whether the clergy themselves were at 
liberty, while continuing to say mass, to disbelieve 
those dogmas if they did not openly attack them? 
To both questions a decided negative was returned, 
although Archbishop Darboy a few days before his 
arrest had answered them, in a personal interview 
with M. Michaud, in a Nestea opposite sense; 
and it seems that even the present archbishop was 
himself at emp pers of his life opposed to Ultra- 
montanism. is we gather from the letter ad- 
dressed to him by Michaud on the 5th instant, and 
which is published at length in the Journal des 
Débats of the 7th, opening with the remark that, 
from 1845 to 1853 his Grace, as Bishop of Viviers, 
had ‘‘ energetically attacked Ultramontanism, and 
Veuillot, its leader.” The letter soon afterwards 
proceeds :— 

You, Monsigneur, at one time, when you were Bishop 
of Viviers, declared that the Ultramontane party was 
anti-Catholic ; but now you treat as heretics and schis- 
matics the Catholics who persevere in rejecting Ultra- 
montanism. You formerly defined the Catholic truth 
to be that universal truth which, in the words of Vin- 
cent de Lerins, had ‘‘always been believed everywhere 
and by everybody uod ubigue, quod semper, quod ab 
omnibus credilum est; but now this Catholic truth has 
degenerated in your mind to Roman truth. Formerly 
the Catholic Church was the agglomeration of all par- 
ticular Churches, but now in your eyes and those of 
your adepts the Church is nothing else but Rome and 
the Pope. The universality of the Church of Jesus 
Christ is degraded to the individualisng of one man. 
You, in fact, ignore Jesus Christ, and care only for His 
vicar, whom you make His master; for with you the 
Gospel is subordinate to the interpretation which the 
Pope may choose to put upon it. . The Gospel 
is no longer that of Sema Christ, but the Bull which it 
may be the good pleasure of any present or future 
Borgia to issue. 


This, the writer adds, is un changement complet 
de drapeau,” and just as a French soldier would 
disgrace himself by deserting his national flag, so, 
too, it is a dishonour to a soldier of Christ to 
abandon the banner of Catholicism. In such a 
crime he will not be an accomplice, and he there- 
fore sacrifices his office at the Madeleine and his 
honorary canonry at Chalons, though well aware 
what this determination will cost him both in eccle- 
siastical and temporal penalties. An unjust excom- 
munication will we him, not from the Catholic 
Church, but only from Ultramontanism. His future 
he leaves in the hands of God, not knowing where 
he may find even provision for his daily wants ; his 
resent duty is to remain loyal to conscience and to 
Uatholic truth. Nor is he moved by being told 
that he is undermining the authority of the Church ; 
for he holds that those are really undermining it 
who would merge its divine and primitive — 
in the absolutism of a single human will. And if 
he is told that the bag of a solemn duty will 
give scandal, he replies t it is not sincere and 
intelligent men, but only cowards and fanatics, who 
will be scandalised. The real scandal is occasioned 
by those ry pen priests and bishops who 
publicly accept the new dogma, while laughing in 
their sleeve.” Nor does he arrogate to himself that 
infallibility which he denies to an ignorant and 
peccable man, though he be Pope. He does not 
stand alone in his protest. Without dwelling on 
the Armenian bishops, the priests and faithful of 
Hungary, Bohemia, Austria, Silesia, Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, and other parts of Germany, who prefer 
excommunication to dishonesty, there are numbers 
in France, England, Italy, and Spain who reject 
the authority of the Vatican Synod, which a 
French bishop designated Ludibrium Vaticanum, as 
the modern correlative of the Latrocinium of 
Ephesus. Dr. Michaud adds that he knows enough 
of the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church abe 
aware that there are numbers of them who com- 
letely repudiate in foro interno this Concilia- 
lum.” In conclusion, he desires to insist on two 
points :— 
_ First—I am, and will remain, a Catholic, not follow- 
ing the heterodox decisions of Ultramontanism, but 
adhering to the orthodox principle of ancient Catho- 
licism, which is the sole true rule, admirably formulated 
uod semper, ubique, guod 
omnibus, — Lam. on will remain, a priost. 
Obliged for the moment to recognise in you [the arch- 
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bishop] the , not of right, but of force, I cannot 
— — to the bal — of the faithful, exercise 
my sacerdotal ministry in the churches under your juris- 
diction. But the locality does not affect the validity of 
the sacraments. 
Dr Michaud adds that, wherever his services are 
„„ shall continue to r the o- 
ments 0 tism, penance, marriage, the eucharist, 
and 1 — and to bury the dead, and 
shall say mass in his own house, and recite his bre- 
viary, acting as the early Christians did in the 
yr renee aps And, when op nity occurs, he 
ill preach, and meantime write, as will his 
friends also, to advance the cause of the true 
Church. A committee will at once be formed to 
meet at his house, 74, Boulevard de Neuilly, in 
connection with similar committees in Russia, Ger- 
many, England, Italy, and Spain ; and, as soon as 
the means are provided, a church will be opened, 
and the question thus publicly tried, under what- 
ever practical difficulties, ‘‘who will eventually 
revail—those who fight for Christ ruling the Pope 
4 His Gospel, or those who fight for the Pope sup- 
planting Christ by his Syllabus’’ ? 
Contemporaneous with this outspoken manifesto 
of a distinguished Parisian ecclesiastic, we have in 
the Allgemeine Zeitung the report of the first of a 
series of lectures in the course of delivery by Dr. 
Dollinger in the Great Hall of the Museum at 
Munich, on Schemes for Reuniting the Christian 
Churches, and the Prospects of Future Union,” 
giving & masterly sketch of the present divisions of 
the Christian world, to be followed in the next lec- 
ture by a notice of its relations to the outlying reli- 
ious communities of heathendom. In Italy, Dr. 
assani is engaged in disproving at length the 
canonical authority of the Vatican Council, in a 
series of letters in the Rinnovamento Cattolico of 
Florence ; so that it is by no means without in- 
fluential protest from the most various quarters 
that, to quote the words of a recent Catholic author, 
Mr. Lowry Whittle, ‘‘ the whole constitution of the 
Latin Church has been swept away,” so far as the 
Vatican Synod had power to effect the change. In 
what were probably the last words he ever spoke 
on the subject, a few days only before his imprison- 
ment, Archbishop Darboy characterised the infalli- 
bilist dogma as ‘‘ wn dogme inepte.” It is possible 
that the Court of Rome may be compelled fat its 
cost to acquiesce in a similar conclusion. It has 
all along been notorious that a large section of 
the Parisian clergy share Dr. Michaud’s convic- 
tions, and now that the ice has once been 
broken, some at least may have the manliness to 
declare themselves. And it is anyhow significant 
that the Old Catholic movement should have been 
taken up by the clergy of a nation, which, as Dr. 
Döllinger lately observed, is the habitual interpreter 
of world-stirring ideas and discoveries to Europe, 
and by a man marked out alike by his antecedents, 
his attainments, and his eloquence as one of the most 
eminent and influential of the clerical body. There 
is something almost grotesque in the circumstance 
that only a few days before the publication of Dr. 
Michaud’s letter, the Abbé Theodore Loyson, the 
Ultramontane brother of Father Hyacinthe, in a 
lecture at the Sorbonne on the ‘‘Catholic Renais- 
sance of France, and the Schism of Munich,” was 
indiscreet enough to assert, with a somewhat pre- 
mature outburst of devout gratitude, that the 
German Schism, thank God, wiil not invade France.” 
The German Schism has meanwhile just obtained 
a si victory in the Bavarian Chambers, where 
the 1 peray strained all their energies 
to upset the liberal policy cf the present Ministry, 
and arm the bishops with legal powers to eject from 
their benefices all priests—beginning of course with 
Dollinger —who reject the new dogma. They were 
defeated, in a House containing an unusually — 
roportion of clerical members, the most noticeable 
eature of the debate being an energetic speech of 
Professor Sepp, who was ‘tal lately a strong Ultra- 
montane, against the dogma, the crooked means by 
which it had been smuggled through the Vatican 
Synod by the creation of a crowd of titular bishops, 
the slavish submission and intolerance of the Ger- 
man episcopate, and the character of their adhe- 
rents, whom he described as the old and young 
women of both sexes.” The greater part of the 
bish he declared, do not themselves believe in 
the and, turning to the clerical portion of 
his audience, he added, amid shouts of laughter, 
** Do you believe it yourselves?” Dr. Reithmayr, 
the one theological professor of Munich who sided 
with Doéllinger, is just dead, and it is expected 
that his place will be supplied by Reinkens, one of 
the leaders of the Altkatholik party. At Cologne 
the first Altkatholik service has been celebrated in 
the —— * St. ay ee. Dr. 1 
spoke at the Munich Congress, singi igh Mass, 
and preaching from the words, on 8 know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
Another church at Cologne is also handed over to 
the Old Catholics. The movement is thus strengthen- 
ing its hold and 8 its area in Germany, 
while the war cry is echoed from the opposite bank 
of the Rhine, from the very bosom of that clergy 
whole ‘‘filial devotion” to herself has been the 
standing boast of Rome. 


Pére Hyacinthe writes a long letter to the Temps 
on the state of France in general, and his own state 
in/ particular. He concludes with these observa- 

ns :— 

It is my profound conviction that France can only be 
saved by Christianity, but she will never accept it as it 
now is, and I must add that she will doright. Myself 
firm in the faith and love which I have preached to the 


world, a Catholic and a priest, and, with the aid of God, 
determined to remain such till death, I feel myself 
powerless to exercise ecclesiastical ministry in the ranks 
of a clergy so much to be respected in otber matters, 
but led astray by a system most unsuited toit. The 
French e at present thinks that it can heal the 
disasters of the country by accepting the infallibility of 
the Pope, re-establishing temporal power, and per- 
petuating the ignorance of the peop e! Such a pro- 
mme does not suit me, and I should not be honest, I 
should lie before men and to my own conscience, were 
I to leave such things on my flag. The legislation 
(adds the Pére Hyacinthe) of the Holy Roman and 
Universal Inquisition handed over so many thousands 
tended heretics and sorcerers to prisons and the 
ames, staining the immaculate robe of the Church 
with blood which will ory for vengeance until what has 
been done has been disavowed. 


Lonpon Cuurcues.—There are 700 churches of 
the Establishment within twelve miles of the 
London Post Office. 

NoONCONFORMIST MINISTERS AT LAMBETH PALACE. 
At ther tion at Lambeth Ealace on Wednes- 
day evening the Dean of Westminster introduced to 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Rev. 
Dr. Stoughton, the Rev. T. Binney, and the Rev. 
Dr. Allon, three eminent Nonconformist ministers. 
—Record. 

ANOTHER Nonconrormist FrELLow AT Can 
BRIDGE.—We learn from Cambridge that Mr. 
Thomas Northcote Toller, M.A., was on Friday 
elected a Fellow of Christ’s College. Mr. Toller 
—s as seventh wrangler in the Mathematical 

ripos of 1866, and since that period has been en- 

aged in tuition at Cambridge. Mr. Toller is the 
first Nonconformist elected a Fellow of Christ’s 
College since the 
Abolition Act. 

Tue Irish EpvucatTion Question.—At a meeting 
of a few of the leading Wesleyans of Dublin, just 
held, it was resolved that the recent declaration of 
Mr. Gladstone, in his reply to the London Noncon- 
formists, and the absence of all reference to the 
Irish education question in the Queen’s Speech, 
rendered it unnecessary to take any steps with 
regard to the matter at present. It is announced 
from Lurgan that a meeting which it was proposed 
to hold on the subject has been abandoned for 
similar reasons. 

Facruities ror Pustic Worsnre.—Mr. Salt’s 
bill to provide facilities for the performance of 
Divine worship according to the rites and cere- 
monies of the Church of England has been issued. 
Its chief clauses weuld enact that a bishop may 
license, to any parish or district which contains 
more than 2, inhabitants, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who may perform the offices of 
the Church in any schoolroom or other suitable 
building or chapel, whether consecrated or uncon- 
secrated.” Similar power is given with respect to 
outlying hamlets containing more than twenty in- 
habitants. 

A Desatine Socrety on CourRcH AND STaTE.— 
The members of the City of London College Debat- 
ing Society met on Tuesday evening last to discuss 
the proposition, ‘‘ That the Disestablishment of the 
Church of England would be in accordanee with 
the highest interests of the nation.” The debate 
was opened by Mr. Husband, who advocated the 
severance of the union between Church and State 
alike on social, religious, and political unds, and 
in this view he was supported by Messrs. Levy, 
Hember, and Woods. The Established Church 
was ably defended by Messrs. Fleet, Morrison, A. 
0. sterben Burnett, and notably by Mr. Gl. D. 
Hooper, who vindicated the position of the National 
Cuurch in a masterly and eloquent speech, which 
conduced in no small degree to the ultimate defeat 
of the resolution by 57 votes to 24. 

Dr. GUTHRIE AND THE TEMPLE CuuRcH.—The 
announcement that Dr. Guthrie was to preach at 
the Temple Church on Sunday was premature. It 
was, however, so far founded on fact, that the Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan, as Master of the Temple, had, at a 
dinner at which Dr. Guthrie was present at the 
Middle Temple, expressed his regret that he could 
not invite his Presbyterian brother to officiate in 
his — it, and that Mr. T. Chambers, as treasurer 
of the — 4 23 2 I. 7 spot to remove 
the em y giving his official permission. The 
matter appeared to be settled, but subsequently it 
turned out that the treasurer had reckoned without 
his host, and had not the power to introduce to the 
Temple pulpit a clergyman not holding the orders 
of the Church of England. The alarms expressed 
by the Church Times were thus proved to be un- 
called for, although considerable disappointment is 
said to been occasioned both to Dr. Guthrie and his 
friends. — Record. 

THe Preacuina Dress.—The Hon. William 
Ashley, chairman of the late conference of the 
cl and * on this subject, has sent to the 
Archbishope of Canterbury and York a memorial 
setting forth the reasons for declining to adopt the 
surplice as the pulpit dress, as lately recommended 
by the Bishops of London and Winchester. The 
memorial, which is very calm and conciliatory in 
tone, dwells upon the inexpediency of the general 
adoption of the surplice in the pulpit as a departure 
from long-established usage, contrary to the recom- 
mendation of the Ritual Commission, objected to 
by the laity, and likely to give ve offence to 
many congregations, and disturb the peace of the 
Church. It is pointed out, among many objections 
to the proposed change, that it will raise up an 
additional barrier between the Reformed Church of 
England and the Protestant Dissenters. The memo- 
vial’ concludes with a declaration of the constant 


passing of the University Tests 


i * 


readiness of its authors to obey the ascertained law 
of the Church. 

SECULAR v. DENOMINATIONAL Epvucation.—The 
following is an extract from a pamphlet on ‘‘ Deno- 
minational Schools ; their Claims and their Teach- 
ings,” just published by the Central Nonconformist 
Committee, Birmingham :—‘‘ Mr. E. Potter, M. P., 
in a — delivered at Glossop, on the 18th of 
December, 1869, said :—‘ Standing in the school- 
room connected with his own works, in which 
secular education had been given for the space 
of thirty years, he could say that there was a 
greater proportion of its pupils connected 
with churches and chapels and Sunday-schoo!s 
than could be found in any district where 
so-called religious education is imparted.’ On the 
other hand, Mr. Buckmaster gives the following 
account of his inquiries in the parish of Wands- 
worth :—‘ As to the practical result of the reli- 
gious instruction given in our parish schools, 129 
pupils were grown up and still living in the parish ; 
some of them married, with children passing 
through the same course of religious instruction. 
Only nine were in the habit of attending any place 
of worship regularly, and two of these were paid 
singers. ‘Ninety, so far as I could learn, had never 
been either to church or chapel since they earned 
their own living, except to a wedding or baptism.’ ” 

ARCHDEACON DENISON’s APPEAL.—Archdeacon 
Denison has published the correspondence he has 
had with the Bishop of Bath and Wells on the 
charge of Ritualistic practices at East Brent. In 
the course of the correspondence, on January 3, a 
letter from the bishop appears, in which his lord- 
ship wrote to the archdeacon, enclosing, ‘‘ with 
infinite regret and disappointment,” a memorial 
received from six parishioners, which set forth that 
several innovations had beep adopted, such as 
adoration before the altar, burning candles on and 
over the altar unnecessarily, elevating the cup, 
invoking the Virgin, acolytes, crossing, tolling a 
bell on Good Friday, confossion, &c. Defending 
himself on January 5, the archdeacon says the 
Spiritual Presence, not a material one, is adored in 
the Sacrament, that the altar lights symbolise 
„The Light of the World”; that the cup is not 
elevated more than is necessary ; that the charge 
respecting the invocation of the Virgin is untrue ; 
that no law exists against acol or Cc) @ssings ; 
that he cannot understand celebrating the Sacra- 
ment unless with his back to the people ; that he 
knows of no law against tolling bells ; and that the 
Prayer-book enjoins confession. He admits that 
a special communion service with prayer for a dead 
layman was said on December 8, but does not 
think the law has been infringed. The archdeacon 
asserts that any attempt at interference will pro- 
duce no change of any kind in teaching, and sub- 
stantially none in observance. On the 17th the 
bishop orders the archdeacon at length to stop the 
practices complained of, and next day informs him 
that he has revoked the licences of his curates. 
The archdeacon replies seriatim, and refuses to alter 
his practice, except as regards invocation to the 
Virgin, which he stopped so soon as he was cogni- 
sant of it. He protests against the curates being 
made responsible. His lordship returns that their 
continuance in their places would be detrimental to 
the interests of the Church. Upon which, in a 
letter dated Feb. 2, the archdeacon appeals to the 
archbishop. 

A Jewish CHAPLAIN FOR A CHRISTIAN LEGISLA- 
TURE. —The Jewish Chronicle observes :—‘‘ At a time 
at which an effort has been made to introduce a 
declaration of Christianity into the hitherto unde- 
nominational constitution of the United States of 
America, and to effect for the first time in that 
commonwealth a connection between what we here 
call Church and State, it is remarkable and signifi- 
cant that a Jew should have been invited to act as 
chaplain to the House of Representatives at Wash- 
inate, and should have officiated with success. 
Dr. de Sola, minister of the Jewivh congregation at 
Montreal—an Englishman by birth—stood, with 
head covered according to the custom of our people 


‘when engaged in prayer, and offered up a solemn 


and impressive prayer before the assembled legis- 
lators at Washington, to the lings of 
their sitting. The prayer was one which a Jewish 
minister might properly offer in accordance with 
his own tenets, and was yet one which a Christian 
audience might hear with spiritual advantage and 
delight.” The Washington and New York journals 
express themselves in pleasing terms on this event. 
The New York World says :—‘‘ The prayer itself is 
an improvement on the ordinary invocation. Tho 
Divine Lawgiver is besought, and not instructed, 
as to the needs of His people. Dr. de Sola tinges 
his invocation with the warm glow, characteristic 
of Hebrew eloquence.” Various papers declare that 
his address was eloquent, beautiful, and fervently 
delivered, and that it left a favourable impression 
on its hearers in the House and its galleries. Dr. 
de Sola took occasion, in his address, to refer —— 
fully to the maintenance of kindly relations between 
Great Britain and the United States; and Her 
Majesty's Minister Plenipotentiary at Washington, 
Mr. Thornton, wrote from the Legation to Dr. de 
Sola expressing his thanks and pleasure at that 
allusion, of which the British Minister highly ap- 
proves. He says that he is glad Dr. de Sola had 
a favourable opportunity of,aHuding to the subject 
of these relations, and that he availed himself of it 
so gracefully. 

fur Briouton Rirvat Case.—Jud 
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The congregation, he said, was more prosperous 
now than when he entered upon 5 


Forty-four members had been added duri 


the 


— Dykes gave a favourable report of the 


Town mission station, which is in connec- 


tion with Regen 
resent 121 mem Mr. Patrick 
— read the financial report for 


uare, showing that there are at 


Stewart 
the year, 


which stated that besides 200“. for church e > 
there had been received through the 2 ion for 


the schemes of the Church 940/., and by an 
collections for the same objects 157]. Of this 
amount 395/. went to the China and India Missions, 
211. to the home mission, and 360“. to Somers’ 
Town Mission. Mr. Donald Matheson, in a short 
address, referred to the foreign missions, and 
stated that things were more prosperous in China 
now than they ever been, and many obstacles 
had been removed. Dr. Stewart, in addressing 
the meoting, referred to the position of the Pres- 
byterian Church in con with what 
it was in 1814. . Mr. Alexander (assistant to Mr. 
Dykes) also addressed the meeting. 

. Fannuam.—On Thursday, the 8th inst., an inte- 
resting meeting was held at Farnham, in connec- 
tion with the approaching erection of a new Con- 
E church in that town, the existing 

ilding . insufficient for the increasing con- 
gregation. Tea, given by the ladies of the con- 
gregation, was provided at six o’clock, followed b 
a public meeting, under the presidency of J. W. 
Pewtress, Esq., in the unavoidable absence of Thos. 
Sim , Eaq., the chairman announced. The pro- 
opened with a short devotional service, 
after which the Rev. Herbert Arnold, tor of the 
church, gave a brief sketch of the history of the 
undertaking. ' It — = that the enterprise was 
first fairly launched in April last, when it was 
unanimously resolved, at a meeting of the church 
and con; tion, to accept the generous challenge 
made by Thos. Simpson, Esq., who had promised 
1001. towards the scheme on the condition of imme- 
diate action. In pursuance of this decision, a pro- 
minent site has been purchased in a central part of 
the town, open which it is pro to erect a 
handsome edifice, capable of seating 600 persons. 
It is estimated the entire cost will be 4,000/. 
Towards this amount about 1,700/. has at present 
been promised, chiefly by members of the con- 
on and their friends. It is hoped the erec- 
ion will be commenced in the ensuing spring. 
After the re the chairman, in a felicitous 
dech, sta e results of his experience in 
chapel. buil ing, and addresses were delivered b 
the Rev. J. Hart, of Guildford ; the Rev. F. M. 
Holmes, of Alton; the Rev. J. Marshall, of Godal- 
ming; Mr. W. Hazell, and Mr. Wonnacott, of Farn- 
ham, architect of the pro building. Votes of 
thanks, the doxology, an 
meeting to a close. 


Correspondence. 


THE UNITED PRESBYTERIANS AND THE 

=, SCOTCH EDUCATION ACT. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Srr,—In the Summary of your last impression you say, 
„Wo see that Mr. Young (the Lord Advocate) has been 
waited on by the Committee of the United Presbyterian 
Synod, who have expressed their approval of the main 
features of his measure, including, we presume, the 
teaching of the Shorter Catechism. This is a very serious 
matter, for thig denomination comprises most of the 
Scotch Presbyterians who adhere to the voluntary 
principle in religion.” Now, if this statement were 
accurate, the conclusion of it would be justified, for it 
would be a serious matter if the United Presbyterians 
were to violate the voluntary principle, which they pro- 
fess to adhere to. They would certainly violate it if 
they sought the sanction of the State for the teaching of 
the Shorter Catechism in the national schools. 

But the statement is not accurate, and you have been 
grievously misinformed, The Committee of Synod kept 
closely to the deliverance of their supreme court at its 
last meeting, and hence no new ground whatever has 
been taken. It is well known that the principle 
enunciated by the synod has always been that the 
secular education of the young, and that only, belongs 
to the State, and that their religious education belongs 
to the parents and the Church. The synod never gave 
a deliverance in favour of the State enacting religious 
education, and, therefore, never in favour of the State 
Catechism being enacted, 

The Scottish Education Bill of last year—with all its 
faults—did not contain any provision for the teaching 
of the Shorter Catechism, and the Lord Advocate has 
stated that his forthcoming bill will neither contain pro- 
visions for the teaching nor for the exclusion of religion 
from the schools. 

The committee, so far from advocating the teaching 
of the Shorter Catechism, expressed their view that 
the spirit and precepts of Christianity, the rights of 
conscience and the dictates of justice,” alike required 
“the absence of any enactment regarding religious 
instruction or of any special privilege on account of 
ecclesiastical office or Church connection.” Further, 
„that the school-rates, like the Parliamentary grants, 


religious subjects.” 


of the teaching of the Shorter Catechism in the schools, 
it is for your informant te say. 


facilities in this way. 


as oxpressod at the recent conference. 


benediction brought the 


shall not be applied in respect to any instruction on 


How these statements can be reconciled with the 
statement that the committee expressed their approval 


No doubt it is intended that, either before or after 
the ordinary school hours, the use of the schoolroom 
may be given for the purpose of religious teaching ; but 
the committee were careful to state that the smaller 
sects, as well as the more numerous, should get 
In this respect, I presume they 
hold no other views than the English Nonconformists, 


The two hold common ground, with this difference, 
that the English Nonconformisis have taken up a new 
position ; namely, that the schoolmaster shall not be 
allowed to teach religious education in the schoolroom 
at any time of the day or eveving. Any one else may 
do so, but not he. The committee have not advocated 
this extreme position—a position which will make it im. 
possible for parents in the sparsely-populated districts 
of Scotland to obtain religious education in any form. 
The United Presbyterians consider it sufficient to pro- 
vide that national grants and local rates shall alike be 
applied, and applied only, for secular education, leaving 
it open to parents to apply school-fees,’or a portion 
thereof, to religious instruction, under the protéction 
of a time-table conscience clause. The attitude of 
United Presbyterians has been throughout quite con- 
sistent. It would have been well for the cause of 
national education, had Nonconformists been equally 
consistent. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
J. M. 

Greenock, Feb. 2, 1872. 


[Norx.— Notwithstanding the protest of our corre- 
spondent, we deeply regret that we cannot retract our 
statement regarding the very unsatisfactory position 
taken by the committee of the United Presbyterian 
Synod in their interview with the Lord Advocate. 
“J. M.“ states that the committee required ‘the 
absence of any enactment regarding religious instruc- 
tion.” What, we ask him and the voluntaries of Scot- 
land, will be the effect of the Lord Advocate’s bill, 
which contains no provision for the teaching nor for the 
exclusion of religion from the schools! Under this 
bill the majority of the school board can direct the 
teaching of any religion it chooses; and the Shorter 
Catechism can be taught in national schools. It is per- 
fectly vertain that the majority of many school boards 
will use the power the Act proposes to give them, and 
teacli the Shorter Catechism. 

Any committee, therefore, which is satisfied with a 
measure containing no mention of religion, must bo 
** presumed” to be satisfied with the teaching of the 
Shorter Catechism—provision for which is absolutely 
made by the powers given to the school board. 

Silence about religion in the Lord Advocate’s bill 
means emphatically permission to school boards to 
teach any religion they choose, and those who do not 
object to the silence ‘must be ‘fairly presumed to be 
contented with the result. 

But J. M.“ further states that the committee required 
„that the school rates, like the Parliamentary grants, 
shall not be applied in respect to any ihstruction in re- 
ligious subjects.” Our reply may be given in the words 
of Dr. Peddie, who, in the United Presbytery of 
Edinburgh, thus criticised the action of the com, 
mittee :— 

He did not think that the declaration that the 
State funds were to be understood as employed for 
secular purposes only,” would at all meet the exigencies 
of the case. What was a declaration worth, if the 
teachers actually were to receive their whole support 
froin the State funds! He regretted some statements 
that were made by some members of the United 
Presbyterian deputation to the Lord Advocate, He re- 

tted that it was said that they, as a Church, would 

satisfied with the declaration, and that a declaration 
of the kind he referred to would be enough.—Scolsman, 
Feb. 8, 1872. 


If our friends of the United Presbyterian Church are 
satisfied with a silent permission to teach the Shorter 
Catechism—(the silent way in which the permission is 
given reconciling them to the permission itself I) and 
with the ‘‘ declaration” that money will not be given 
to religious teaching--(such declaration however, 
merely covering from sight the fact that money is 
actually given)—it may be said of “‘ Voluntaryism” as 
was once said of virtue, it is but a name. 

We do not believe, however, that the United Presby- 
terians will be so unmindful of the great principles com- 
mitted to their charge, and we have every confidence 
that they will clearly and emphatically assert the necessity 
of united secular and separate religious instruction, as 
alone consistent with religious liberty. A device so 
patent as that of the Lord Advocate’s bill, which 
secures sectarian teaching at the public expense by 
leaving it to the will of school boards, cannot possibly 
disarm the opposition of such staunch friends of religious 
liberty as the members of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland.— Ep. Noncon.] 


DEAN STANLEY OVER THE BORDER. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


In, — ou will doubtless have smiled with a sort of 
benignant pity at Dean Stanley’s recent raid over the 
border. He seems to have beaten the drum eccle- 
siastieo yery loud indeed. Even Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
vivid imagination does not paint the Dissenters in more 
ugly colours than those used by the broad and cultured 
dean. With the narrowness of very wide men, he can 
conceive of no breadth which is not measured by his 
own tape, and is impatient of all whose faith is less 
elastic than his own. He is angry because Dissenters 
won't be comprehended. His idea of a national Church 
would be rather good—in a picture. It is a sort of 
happy family, consisting, amongst other animals, of the 
Church hind, the Papist panther, and the Independent 
bear; the bear no longer growling, but tenderly strok- 


ing the gentle hind ; the panther with its cruel silkiness 
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transformed into an affectionate softness ; the hind, of 
course, in all its milk-white innocence and native 
modesty. It was doubtless of this ecclesiastical 
millennium that Watts sang with prophetic voice, 
4 Birds in their little nests agree” ; though it is rather 
unfortunate for the prophecy that birds do not agree 
much better than other bipeds, and I rather fear that 
even Dean Stanley's happy family would“ Fall out, and 
chide and fight.” 

It is difficult to decide whether this offspring of the 
dean’s fervid brain—not that he is the sole parent of the 
ideal monstrosity—is more ludicrous or melancholy ; 
ludicrous, because it would be a grotesque conjunction 
of diverse and ill-fitting elements bound together by 
nothing but a name and—a bond of gold; melancholy, 
because it would be the ruin of all that is distinctive 
and intense in creed andchurch. Such an ecclesiastical 
institution, being inclusive of all creeds, would be vir- 
tually creedless. One of its ministers would declare, 
“JT am of Pauli’; another, and I of Spurgeon”; 
another, and I of Mr. Mackonochie” ; and another, 
“and I of Professor “Huxley.” It would be appro. 
priately divided into sections, after the model of tho 
British Association, such as these :— 

Section A. Dogmatism.— President: Cardinal Man- 
ning. Vice-Presidents: T. H. Huxley, F.R.S., and 
C. H. Spurgeon. 

Section B.—Anythingism. President, B. Disraeli. 
Vice-Presidents, Dean Stanley and the Editor of the 
Times. 

Section C.—Comparative Theology. President, Mr. 
Bradiaugh. Vice-Presidents, Cardinal Cullen and the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. 


Then would be realised the vision of the secularist 
wolf dwelling with the Episcopalian lamb, and the 
q uondam Dissenting lion eating the straw of State pay 
like the State-Church ox. Dissent, Philistinism, harsh and 
rugged distinctiveness would all be consigned to limbo, 
and the land would flow with the milk and honey of 
ever-gushing amiability, and bask in the mild rays of 
an unsettling latitudinarianism. 


Dr. Stanley has brooded so long over his ideal Church 
that he would fain hope that something will soon be 
hatohed. But as the hen clucks the most when her 
eggs are addled, so, if the comparison may be pardoned, 
the dean’s eloquent lucubrations have reached their 
climax when his hope of realisation is lowest. If ho 
had been born two hundred years earlier he might 
have seen the desire of his heart. Comprehension 
would have been received with humble gratitude where 
now it is contemptuously rejected. The practical evils 
of State-Churchism were then so great—amounting 
to fines and imprisonment, and in Scotland to torture 
and death—as well-nigh to overshadow its theoretical 
injustice. If Laud had been Stanley, the State-Uhurch 
question would have assumed another aspect. We 
have, however, to look at things as they are. We 
know that there is a large and increasing party who 
believe that a State-Church is per se a mistake and an 
evil. If as a spiritual institution it were theoretically 
perfect, their objection would] be still the same. How 
are such as these to be comprehended But even if 
their scruples could be overcome, is a Church which is 
already splitting up through internal forces likely to be 
rendered more cohesive by the addition of batches of 
Baptists, Independents, Unitarians, infidels, and other 
explosive bodies? It is a mistaken kindness to bestow 
another plate of tarts and a pork-pie upon a schoolboy 
whose gluttony has already made him uncomfortable. 

The whole question is very much confused by the 
mistiness surrounding the definition of the word 
„church.“ If by a church is meant a body of faithful 
men united for spiritual purposes, it is obvious that such 
a church cannot comprehend men of all degrees of 
belief and unbelief, virtue and vice. If the term be 
extended to embrace the entire nation, we are reduced 
to this dilomma—the church must or must not have a 
creed. If it has a creed, whose shall it be! Mr. Spur- 
goon’s? or Mr. Mackonochie’s? or Bishop Temple's? 
Make it broader, if you will; let it simply include an 
acknowledgment of a Supreme Being. . But even this 
would not include the Comtists and Mr. Bradlaugh. 
Let it purge out dogma altogether, let it confite itself 
to the mere teaching of morality ; but this would not 
get over the difficulty—for a creed that did not even 
acknowledge a God would be as repulsive to one section 
as extreme orthodoxy would be to another, But suppose 
this ideal church has no creed, that its ministers may 
teach anything they please, that any epcentric sect may 
be included in it and receive its emoluments, then the 
confusion and injustice are greater than ever. Then 
we behold the edifying spectacle of the public money (or 
the property of our ‘‘ pious ancestors,” on the Church 
Union” theory) being paid to Mr. Binney for preaching 
orthodoxy, to Mr. Martineau for preaching heterodoxy, 
to Professor Huxley for preaching physico-theology, and 
to Mrs. Law for preaching Secularism ; and while one 
half of the nation is indignant at the endowment of 

ition, the other half is equally wrathful at the 
‘endowment of damnable heresy. But the dean would 


probably contend that the nation is substantially Chris- 


tian, that Jews and heretics are a small minority, that 
some common ground of belief might be agreed upon by 
the bulk of the nation, that it is captious quibbling to 
push principles to their extreme conclusions, and that 


a minor injustice to the few should be permitted for the 


sake of securing a groat good to the many. Now, 


granting that the proposed end is a great good which 
I do not believo—still the right of any institution to 
exist which is based in the rottenness of the smallest in- 
justice is utterly inadmissible. ‘‘ Cwsar’s wife” should 
not only be spotless, she should be above suspicion ”’ ; 
and an institution claiming to be spiritual, which is open 
to the charge of unequal dealing, can never effect great 
things. 

But, Sir, I contend that a Church professing to com- 
prehend the whole nation would not only be unjust to 
the minority who could not be comprehended, it would, 
in addition, fail to attain the highest ends of a Church. 
The connection between the secular and the spiritual 
would enfeeble the Church, and would not sanctify the 
State. It is unnecessary to argue the former—for all 
history proves that State Churches have been the least 
efficacious in bringing about moral revolutions, or in 
setting an example of self-sacrifice and high-toned 
virtue ; and if the former be proved, the latter follows— 
for an emasculated Church can react but feebly upon the 
nation. A Church which is the servant of the State is 
feeble. A Church, such as the Romish, which is above 
the State, is domineering. A Church which is indepen- 
dent of the State, which is tempted neither to fawning 
sycophancy nor to dogmatic self-assertion, is most likely 
to maintain its own integrity, and to accomplish a great 
work. 

Dean Stanley’ s ideal Church, if it were both desirable 
and just, is simply impossible. It needs a more mighty 
Orpheus than the graceful and cultured Dean of West- 
minster to make the bear, an Independent beast 
—I quote Dryden's well-known satire—dance to the 
music of his charmings, though he charm never 80 
wisely. If he had the tongue of men and of angels, 
he would still be sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal, so far as Free-Churchmen are concerned. The 
forces of the times are all moving against the dean. 
State Churches have been weighed in the balance, and 
found wauting. The greatest spiritual revolutions of the 
world have been brought about not only apart from 
State Churches, but in direct antagoaism to them. 
Jesus of Nazareth, Socrates, Martin Luther, George 
Whitefield, and John Wesley met their bitterest foes in 
the officers of State religions, and suffered at the hands 
of priests—or the tools of priests—excommunication, per- 
secution, or death. For my own part, I cordially echo 
the appeal of one of the supporters of the Tory candi- 
date at the late West Riding election, when he vocife- 
rated, with pious zeal, “‘ Let the Church have justice 
and fair play! Your own Amen to that challengo 
will, I am sure, be as hearty as that of 

Your obedient servant, 
AGNOSTUS PRINCEPS. 


WHAT SOME DISSENTERS TEACH. 
To the Editor of the Ninconformiat. 


Sim, —Your correspondent, ‘‘ A Protestant Dissonter, 
has called our attention to most revolting details con- 
tained in books issued under the authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church for the instruction of children. 

Permit me by way of contrast to exhibit the teach- 
ing of Protestant Dissent by an extract from a popular 
little work sold by the Religious Tract Society—a work 
which, to my own knowledge, has gone through many 
editions for the last forty years. I allude to Persua- 
sives to Early Piety,” by J. C. Pike. In chapter xv., 
on the Terrors and Fearful Consequences of Death and 
Judgment,” at page 165, these are thus described: 

There all the soul, and, after the resurrection, all 
the immortal — , must endure indescribable mise 
and no easy o within or without. How dreadfu 


is the state of yt who, dying in their sins, are 


d down by devils to infinite des How 


would they shrink back from the mouth of the infernal 
dungeon! But they cannot, for the wrath of an in 
censed God drives them in. Alas! how infernal the 


society |—how doleful the abode! Oh the dread * 

ments of eternal fire! Oh the horrid com 

hellish fiends! “Where can the * their akrgbtad 

— Alas! it is everywhere the same sad spectacle ; 
kness and darkness and misery for ever! Oh, 

could they die again! but die they cannot. Roll on, 


yo everlasting 1 f but why roll on! Ye will never be 
nearer to an en ‘ 


„ Tompests of angry fire shall roll 
To blast the rebel worm, 
5 And beat upon his naked soul 
In one eternal storm.” 


Further, at page 169, the author concludes ; * 


O, my young friend ! could you look into that flaming 
prison and see the immortal spirits that might have 
reached heaven now walking in the lake of fire, you 
would behold what you, even’ you, must be ere ‘long, 
unless you seek that grace which leads to glory. 

Though not so dramatic as your correspondent’s refe- 
rence to the “red hot floor,” the “ boiling kettle,” and 
the hot coffin,” it is eschatology of the same order. 

My object in giving the above extracks, which could 
be amply supplemented from -hymns by Dr. Watts and 
others, is to show that it would be equally dangerous for 
children to fall into the hands of ministers of other 
denominations,” and that your correspondent’s aryu- 
ment against denominatioual teaching, as applied to 
Roman Catholics, is, to say the least, somewhat weak. 
Moreover, it is not the line of argument usually chosen 
by the Nonconformist newspaper. 

1 I regret the appearance of that letter in your columns. 
Let good Christian people hold their own views about 
the doctrines of future punishment. I do not believe in 


them, as here stated, but I do believe that a little whole- 


| 


some terror may hare a beneficial effect upon som 
characters, both young and old. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
> - RUSTICUS. 

[We quite agree with“ Rustious that Christians 
should be permitted to hold and advocate their own 
theological views, but when we—that is, all tax-payers— 
are called upon to pay for their promulgation, a little 
ouriosity as to the nature of such opinions is surely some. 
what pardonable. What we want to do is to prevent 
“ Rusticus being obliged by law to help the circulation 
of Pike’s “ Persuasives,” and a Protestant Dissenter” 
from having to give currency to tho amiable tenets of 
Father Furness. Hence we advocato a national system of 
secular education, which leaves dogmatic religion to be 
taught quite distinct from the elements of knowledge.— 
Ep. Noncon.] 


ELECTORAL POLICY OF NONCONFORMISTs, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin, — This question is so important, that upon its 
right understanding depends almost entirely the ulti- 
mate success or failure of the Great Conference at Man- 
chester. I therefore hope that you will permit mo to 
challenge the views of your correspondent, ‘‘G, E., 
published in your last impression, 

Your correspondent seems to think that the educa- 
tion test,” to be applied to candidates for Parliamentary 
honours, will be useless in counties and boroughs where 
Liberalism is not strong—so I understand his meaning 
—and that it will be useful only in those constituencies 
where the Nonoonformist programme is likely to be 
aceepted by Liberal candidates. 

I earnestly hope that no such e will gain 
currency amongst the Dissenters of this country. I 
have utterly misconceived the bearing of the resolutions 
which were so unanimously and enthusiastically passed 
at Manchester, if they simply mean that we are to 
assert our principles in those boroughs and places where 
they are not likely to be called in question, No great 
conference was needed to convince us of this. 

I am anxious that there should be a plain under- 
standing upon this matter, because I have already had 
some slight experience on this subject. About fifteen 
months ago one of the seats for Shrewsbury became 
vacant by the death of our Liberal member. There 
were two candidates—Mr. Straight, a Conservative, and 
Mr. C. C. Cotes, a local Liberal, of honourable family 
and reputation. I found that Nonconformist electors 
wore promising their votes upon a mere general profes- 
sion of liberal faith; they did not even ask for the can- 
didate’s views on the great education question. This 
was perhaps excusable enough at a period when that 
question had not attracted so much attention as it has 
now done. Such, however, was the case. I ventured 
to call some of the leading Nonconfurmists together and 
point out to them the gravity of the situation. It was 
resolved to send a deputation to Mr, Cotes. He 
courteously but firmly deciined to give any pledge, and 
said that we must give the Education Act a trial.“ 
My friends refused to see with me that this was a case 
for prompt and energetic action, and brought forward 
the old argument that half a loaf is better than none” 
—that a weak-kneed Liberal is better than a Tory. 

In this emergency I begged Mr. Dale to come over 
from Birmingham to address the electors. He kindly 
did so. So nearly was I alone in my sentiments then, 
that I was obliged to take the chair myself. We had 
a stormy meeting, and though the force of Mr. Dale's 
arguments could not be disputed, their practical bear- 
ing was evaded. They would do very well for Bir- 
mingham, but not for Shrewsbury. 

To make a long story short, a third candidate was 
put up; but was withdrawn either on the nomination 
day or the day before, upon some kind of undertaking 
being given by Mr. Cotes, which he refused to call a 

pledge, but which in my opinion very nearly amounted 
to one, The Conservative, however, gained the seat, 

I do not hesitate to express my firm belief that if 
only a fow of the leading Nouconformists of the town 
had firmly planted their feet on the ground, and insisted 
upon a pledge as to the Elementary Education Act, a 
pledge would have been given, and in all eed 
the seat would not have been lost. 

This case is so like the case suggested by “ O. E.“ 
that I venture to ask you to give it publicity. I know 
the South of England well. I know Shropshire well. 
The S uth of England cannot present a more crucial 
test for the application of the Manchester resolutions 
than Shropshire. I should not hesitate to apply the 
principle of those resolutions in all their fulness to this 
town and county, and shall urge all my friends to do 80. 
It is for such places that they are more expressly de- 
signed than for Birmingham and other large boroughs, 
where Nonconformist principles are pretty sure to have 
full recognition. 


„G. E.“ writes as though the possibility of a Tory 


getting in through the assertion of Nonconformist prin- 


ciples had been overlooked by the framers of the resolu 
tion. I presume that it was the case which most dis- 
tinctly and immediately presented itself to their minds, 
If the assertion of our principles in this legitimate 
manner will got in Tories, it must get them in; and 
though it is impossible for any man to dislike Toryism 
more than I do, I declare my steadfast convictidn that 
the more Tories get in through our resolute attitude 
the moro quickly will our grievances be redressed. 
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am sadly afraid {that a large number of Liberal losses 
must be sustained, and probably the expulsion of the 
Liberal party from power submitted to, ere we secure 
the triumphant acknowledgment of Nonconformist 
rights. At any rate, Dissenters ought to look this pos 
sibility in 9 and prepare themselves for the 
, td 
[ remain, yours faithfully, 
CHARLES CROFT. . 
Shrewsbury, Feb. 12, 1872. 


EDUCATION ACTS AND CONSCIENCES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm, — Mr. Venables assuredly thinks to frighten us, 
but as evidently he does not know the make of Non- 
conformists, He threatens us, should the Education 
Act be moulded according to our wishes, to exereise a 
** conscientious objection to the operations of the Act, 
and to refuse to pay rates levied in accordance with it. 
True, generally speaking, led by Blackstone, he has 
held that there is a conscientious obligation to obey 
the law, but he will no longer hold the opinion should 
this Education Act be altered as we desire. Some, too, 
may think that the oonsolentious objeotion, if applicable 
at all, should arise at once, but he claims a right to 
decide for himself exactly when the conscientious objec- 
tion shall come into play, and he determines that it 
shall come into play then. 

What has the Nonconformist to say to such o deter- 
mination? Simply this. Let Mr. Venables by all 
meahs exercise his conscientious objection, if it exists, 
and refuse to pay any rates which, in his view, may be 
iniquitous. Let him, if he can, persuade the thousands 
of his fellow-Churchmen who agree with him to be 
equally brave. Nay, moro, let them at their peril 
meet any national demand which seems to them to be 
unrighteous. If only one or two are found to have the 
conscience which makes thus brave, in all proba- 
bility, like our Nonconformist fathers when they were a 
plain minority in the nation, they will have long suffer- 
ing. But let them not shrink from the cross. Let 
them patiently bear it, looking for the crown. If, on 
the other hand, the thousands should multiply into 
millions, then it cannot be doubted that the Education 
Act, already amended according to our supposition, 
would have to be amended again. No Government has 
a right to enact laws which shall press upon the con- 
scierees of millions of its subjects. 
only according to the supposition—shall 
we last of all find ourselves! Simply discovering that 
no Education Act will be possible. If it be a necessity 
that such an Act must offend either the consciences of 
millions of Conformists or the consciences of millions of 
Nonoonformista, only one end to the strife could bo- all 
Education Acts must be revoked. We shall simply find 
ourselves at the conclusion to which Nonconformists of 
the last generation, and of the present older generation, 
so heartily (whether rightly or wrongly) came—that 
national education is naturally lifted altogether out of 
the province of the action of political Governments, and 
can only be supplied through voluntary desire and zeal 
and effort. This is the worst that could happen ; a 
conclusion, still in harmony with the views, probably, of 
a fow stray Nonconformista, and a conclusion which, to 
the great majority of us, would, I imagine, appear pre- 
ferable to the system, if it is to be perpetuated and in- 
tensified, from which we are now seeking deliverance. 
Mr. Venables does not know Nonconformists when he 
secks to frighten them, 

But, for another reason, I confess I am not at all 
frightened. ‘1 believe, we must leave the killing out, 
when all is done.” Threatening is not the true ring of 
conscience. Conscience seldom speaks before the time. 
Let the Act be amended, and then let us see. At all 
events our friends will give it “‘a fair trial.” And of 
one thing I am quite sure, that, if in the end conscience 
indeed objects, we shall hear its own clear ringing voice, 
unmistakeable, and not be left in uncertainty whether 
it be the voice of conscience that speaks, or the voice 
of vexation and revenge. 

—_ I am, Sir, yours truly, 
T. GASQUOINE. 


{ Oswestry, Feb. 10, 1872. 
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SCHOOL FOR MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS. 
To tha Editor of the Nonconformist. 

S1r,—Allow me through your columns to commu- 
nicate to the friends of the above movement that at a 
meeting of town and country managers, held in South- 
street, this day, a resolution was unanimously adopted 
to completo the entire structure. From all parts of the 
kingdom we received urgent appeals to do this at once, 
and to rely upon the liberality of the churches. 

We have complied with this request; and although a 
desire to create a high sentiment in the school may 
forbid our beginning with a large number, there is hope 
now for tho 111 applicatinos already before us, and pro- 
vision will be made for 150 pupils. 

By God's good hand upon us a great necessity will 

be met, and the immense injustice this nation has 
done to girls be so far remedied. Happily the country 
is beginning to fool that to endow 834 schools for sons, 
and only 14 for daughters; and to provide so 
liberally for the former, and regard so little the moral 
influence of tho latter, has been fatal to its own 


progress. 
From London, Halifax, Manchester, and Birmingham, 


late perigd 


we have received promises of near 2, 000l. on the condi- 
tion that we complete the building. The managers dare 
not forfeit this amount, and for the further needed sum 
of 6,000l., they cast themselves upon God and the 
Churches, so that the school may be finished and 
furnished completely. 

Our thankfulness is awakened by the fact that many 
ladies of influence belonging to our own and other de- 
nominations, who have studied the whole question of the 
middle-class education of women, are giving us the 
benefit of their warm sympathy and counsel. I ask your 
readers. Sir, to lift up the prayer to the Saviour that He 
would guide to the selection of a wise and competent 
head mistress. 

May I be permitted to add, unofficially, that gentle- 
men in London are rendering to the interests of the 
school a persistent attention, a vigour of thought, and 
practical direction, which leave nothing to be desired. 
The country will, I trust, give them credit for the ut- 
most sincerity of purpose when they affirm that they act 
not for a locality, but for all the counties. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Wu. GuEsT. 
London, Feb, 6, 1872. 


Imperial Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

On Thursday the relative to the appoint- 
ment of Sir R. P. Collier were ordered to be laid on 
the table. 

A select committee, on pein of Lord * 
VILLE, was appoin to 0 ents for 
their lordahipe attendance at the Thankagiving 
Ceremony at St. Paul’s. 

On Friday the House sat only for twenty minutes. 

Lord Brsssoroven brought up Her Majesty's 
gracious answer to the Address. 

Lord Durreriy, in answer to Lord Longford, 
said it was not intended to appoint a commissioner 
of Church temporalities in to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. G. A. Hamilton. 


On Monday Mr. Brann, the Speaker-Elect, pre- 
sented him at the Bar, and received from the 
Lords Commissioners the assurance of Her Majesty’s 
approbation of the choice of the House of Commons. 

: LorD CHANCELLOR, who was their spokesman, 
said :— 

Mr. Brand, we have it in command from Her Majesty 
to declare Her Majesty’s entire confidence in your 
talents, diligence, and efficiency to fulfil the important 
duties of 9 * of the House of Commons, to which 
you have chosen by that House; and in obedience 
to the commission, which has now been read, and in 
virtue of the authority therein contained, we do declare 
Her a s royal allowance and confirmation of you, 
Sir, as et) the House of Commons. 

The SPEAKER : I submit myself with all humility to 
Her — „1 will and pleasure; and if, im the 
discharge of my duties and in the maintenance of the 
rights and 44 of the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, I should inadvertently fall into error, I entreat 
that blame may be imputed to me alone and not to Her 
Majesty's faithful Commons. 

The sitting was then suspended for half an hour. 

The Duke of ArGyYLL, in announcing the melan- 
choly news of the assassination of the Viceroy of 
India, paid a high tribute to the energy, ability, 
industry, and yey eg: Fy of Lord Mayo, 
which was echoed by the e of Richmond. 

Lord Lirrorp, in moving for returns, complained 
of the o on of the Irish . y 
in to the conflicting decisions by the assistant 
barristers and the dis compensation 
often awarded. Lord Durrerin declined to 
into the cases cited, pointing 
tions in the custom of tenant right rendered appa, 
rently conflicting decisions unav le. The evil, 
however, was one which would cure itself. 


BURIAL GROUNDS BILL. 

Earl BEAUCHAMP, in moving the second reading 
of this bill, said that it had been carefully con- 
sidered by a select committee. Last session it was 
sent down to the Commons; but, owing to the 
of the session at which it was set 
down for second reading there, it did not pass. 
Among the changes it would effect was that of 
giving to Dissenters equal facilities for the ac- 
quirement of land for burial-grounds to those now 
possessed by the members of the Established 
Church. It also provided for the burial of persons 
in graves belonging to their ancestors, without 
the performance of the Church of England burial 
service where the persons themselves had left a 
written request that such service should not be 
performed, or where their representatives desired 
to dispense with it. He had received communica- 


‘tions from many clergymen with whom he was un- 


acquainted expressing approval of the bill, and in 
some cases even suggesting that facilities might be 
given for enabling vestries to levy a rate to defray 
the ex of purchasing land. With this pro- 
posal he had felt himself unable to concur ; but, in 
any case, it was one which if made ought to be 
brought forward in another The noble earl 
concluded by moving that the bill be read a second 
time 


The Bishop of Lonpon seconded the motion. The 


bill, he believed, would remove almost the only 


* 


— — 


* 


real grievance relating to burial under which the 
Nonconformists suffered in the present state of the 
law. At the same time he had reason to think 
that the grievance, though existing, was not felt at 
all as Neh | as was sometimes represented. For last 
year he taken some pains to ascertain from the 
various chaplains of the metropolitan cemeteries 
what services were used in the unconsecrated por- 
tions of these burial-grounds, and he was very 
much astonished to find that the service generally 
used was that of the Church of England either in 
whole or in that was to say, it was the 
Church of En d service, in the main, with some 
omissions. o doubt, however, difficulties were 
felt, and it was right they should be removed. 
The other portions of the bill, by which some faci- 
lities for obtaining burial-grounds were given to 
Nonconformists as to Churchmen, did only common 
justice. He, therefore, hoped their lordships would 
give a second ing to the bill. 

The Bishop of WincHESTER welcomed the re- 
appearance of the bill very heartily, and hoped it 
would prove more successful elsewhere than had 
been the case last year. 

The bill was then read a second time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


On Wednesday, the SPEAKER formally announced 
his intention of retiring from the chair on the 


ground of ill-health. 


: THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON. 

The motion that the report on the Address be 
ae gave occasion for the revival of the debate 
of the previous day, more especially with reference 
to the Treaty of Washington. 

Mr. BERNAL OsBoRNE, in the character of an 
independent member, after stating his disapproval 
of mention of Irish education in the Royal 
Message, and his regret that this country had not 
intervened to moderate the demands of Germany 
on France, severely criticised the Washi n 
Treaty. He characterised it as a loose, bungling, 
and infamous document, and said that five astute 
lawyers constituted the American High Commis- 
sion, while ours, instead of being composed of expe- 
rienced diplomatists, was formed of a band of 
gentlemen amateurs. The result was these five 
astute American Commissioners ran round our 
Commissions, who, with an 2 wy almost un- 
paralleled in the traditions of the Foreign Office, 
contrived to create an ex post facto law to enable 
Great Britain to’ t herself to pay claims which 
Her Majesty’s Government ji — at the same 
time are neither just nor deserved, and a treaty 


which left us at the mercy of foreign jurists, some 
of whom could neither lish nor French, 
and which our Government would be very glad to 


et rid of. He was informed that the American 

mmissioners were willing at one time to accept a 
lump sum of 6,000,000/. in satisfaction of all de- 
mands. 

Mr. Bentinck, Mr. Horsmaw, and Mr. Orway 
followed in the same critical spirit. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, in answer to Mr. Bernal 
Osborne, that the Queen’s Speech was not intended 
to mention every important measure of the session, 
but only those measures which the Government be- 
lieved it would have time to . But he pro- 
mised that if the Government f a large share of 
the session at their disposal they would consider the 
expediency of introducing an Irish Education Bill. 
As to the German demands on France, we had 
offered our good offices at the period when they 
were made, and done all that we could do. Notice 
of the termination of the French Commercial Treaty 
had not been received from the French Govern- 
ment. Admitting the inconvenience of secret diplo- 
macy, he thought the evils of the open system 
as i in France before the late war and in 
America, were not to be overcome. The Govern- 
ment, however, was quite justified in believing that 
Parliament approved of the principle of arbitration. 
Approachi e subject of the Treaty of 922 
ton, evidently with much bitterness of spirit at the 
treatment he had experienced from the United 
States Government, Mr. Gladstone begged the 
House to remember that the ents of the 
British Government had not yet heard. In 
answer to Mr. Bentinck, he said the treaty did 
not exclude the British claimants from requiring 
interest on their claims, nor the commission from 
awarding it, and assured him that the American 
Government was fully aware of the extent to which 
the House of Commons had discretion in the matter. 
He contradicted Mr. Bernal Osborne’s statement that 
the American Commissioners informed our commis- 
sioners that the indirect claims would be brought 
forward. On the contrary, they distinctly stated 
that they would not be advanced, in the hopes of an 
amicable settlement.” And this ‘‘ amicable 
settlement,” Mr. Gladstone said, meant this treaty. 
As to the possible settlement by the payment of a 
lump sum of six millions, he ps Bh that we should 
have been di if, after protesting for ten years 
that we were not 1 we had thus practi- 
cally confessed the plea to be false. With respect 
to the Cotton Loan claims, the only instruction our 

ut at 8 had received was to reject the 
c which did not come within the period named 
in the treaty; and the Cabinet had decided that 
these claims could not be pressed. In regard to 
Mr. Otway’s remonstrance, Mr. Gladstone affirmed, 
that in d ing the American documents to be 
unequivocal and clear, he did not mean to deny the 
title of the United States to — te opposition 
to that contention. If they choose to say it is clear 
and unambiguous, but clear and unambiguous 
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against us, he would appeal to logic, 
to ar, to common-sense to establish what 
we contend to be the unambiguous construc- 
of the treaty with the protocols. It was not the 
ambiguity alone, but the ambiguity combined with 
the magnitude of the case which had induced the 
Government to think it would be the most straight- 
forward to decline to arbitrate on the indirect claims. 

The discussion was prolonged by Mr. Hermon, 
Mr. G. Bentinck, Sir J. ELPHINSTONE, and Mr. 


CK. 

Mr. Bruce informed Sir W. Lawson that the 
Licensing Bill would be as stringent as that of last 
year, and he ho it would avoid some of the 
rocks on which that split. Mr. Locke advised the 
Home Secretary to leave the question alone, and to 
trust to the operation of the present law. 

The report of the address was then agreed to. 

Leave was then given for the introduction of 
the Permissive Bill and the Marriage with a De- 
ceased Wife’s Sister Bill, Dublin University Tests 
Bill (Mr. Fawcett), Mr. O. Morgan’s Bill on the 
burial question, and to facilitate the acquisition of 
Land for Sites for Places of Worship and Schools, 
and Mr. Jacob Bright’s Bill to remove the Electoral 
Disabilities of Women. 

The House adjourned at half-past four o’clock. 

On Thursday Mr. KyarcusuLt-HuGessen gave 
notice that on an early day he should ask leave to 
bring in a bill for the prevention of outrages upon 
the natives of the islands in the Pacific Ocean. 
(Cheers. ) 

Mr. Cross gave notice of the terms of his motion 
of censure on the appointment of Sir Robert Collier, 
which it describes as at variance with the spirit and 
intention of the statute, and of evil . in the 
exercise of judicial patronage. Mr. GLADSTONE 
objected to the motion being taken on going into 
Committee of Supply, because in that case no 
amendment could be moved, and, upon Mr. Dis- 
RAELI'S suggestion, it was finally settled that it 
should be taken on Monday next. 

Mr. Wuire called attention to a question placed 
on the paper by Mr. Milnaxk inquiring of Sir 
Charles Dilke whether and when he meant to justify 
and explain his Newcastle h, and the SPEAKER 
= that the question did not come within the 

es. 

In reply to Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Giapstone 
said that a ments were being made at St. 
Paul’s for the Thanksgiving Day which would 
accommodate between 11,000 and 12,000 people. 


THE SPEAKER'S RETIREMENT. 


Mr. GLADsTONE then moved a vote of thanks to 
the Speaker, and mentioned that he had declined to 
receive a pension. He assured him that he would 
— into his retirement the respect and attach- 
ment of the House. Mr. DisRAELI seconded the re- 
solution, s ing in terms of grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the inestimable assistance which he himself 
had received from the Speaker when he was leader 
of the House. 

The Sprzaker briefly acknowledged the compli- 
ment 2 to him, and the resolution was agreed 
to. address to the Crown was also voted, pray - 
ing Her Majesty to confer some signal mark of 
her favour on the Speaker. 

DESPATCH OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. GLADsToNE moved for the appointment of a 
select committee to consider the best means of pro- 
moting the despatch of public business. Mr. 
D1sRakLI doubted whether it was expedient to have 
another committee on public business. Mr. 
M‘CuLLAGH TORRENS (w did not press an 
amendment of which he given notice) drew 
attention to the immense Waste of time and labour 
in committees both on pblio and private bills, and 
agreed with Mr. Disrgeli that the Government 
ought to deal with the matter themselves. Mr. 
Dopson the reference of the question of 
private business to another committee, and said 
that he hoped shortly to offer some s ions on 
the subject which would save the labours of mem- 
bers by means of local inquiries. Mr, GLADSTONE 
consented that the resolutions of the committee 
of last session should be laid before the House and 
discussed. Mr. Lowe therefore gave notice that 
he would bring them on. Ultimately Mr. GLap- 
* withdrew his motion. y 

. GLADSTONE then obtained leave to bring in a 
-bill to provide for the retirement of deans and 
canons. 


THE BALLOT BILL, 

Mr. Forster moved the reintroduction of the 
Ballot Bill, which, he stated, was substantially the 
same as the measure of last session, except that it 
was divided into two parts. In this bill would be 
contained only the provisions relating to the pro- 
cedure at elections. The Ballot Bill, therefore, 
would relate to the abolition of public nominations, 
vote by ballot, and the increase of polling-places. 

nominations would not be touched, and 


agate. 
the ing-places clauses would not extend to 
Scotland. 


After some remarks from Mr. Newdegate, Mr. 
my , and Mr, Brady, leave was given to bring 
in the bill 


CORRUPTION AT ELECTIONS, 

The AtrorNEY-GENERAL then introduced the 
complementary bill, which contains the corrupt 
practices clauses of the Ballot Bill of last year, and 
renews Mr. Disraeli's Act in a permanent form. 
Under it personation is to be made a misdemeanour, 
and the returning officer is to prosecute any person 
guilty of it. The voter personated is to be 1 
to record his vote, and if. 


to acandidate or his agent, the vote is to be struck 
out. Any payment not returned by the candidate 
is to be deemed corrupt, and the use of public- 
houses for election purposes is forbidden. The two 
bills were then a first time. 

Tlie second reading of both bills is fixed for to- 
morrow (Thursday). 

Mr. DaLRYMPLE obtained the appointment of a 
select committee to consider the best plan for the 
management of habitual drunkards; and Mr. 
WALPOLE introduced a Public Prosecutors Bill 
modelled on the measure brought in by Mr. Russell 
Gurney last session. 

* House adjourned at ten minutes past eight 
o'clock, 


ELECTION OF A NEW SPEAKER. 

On Friday, the House proceeded to the election 
of a new Speaker, in the place of Mr. Denison. 
The hour for assembling was four o’clock, and a few 
minutes before that hour the Serjeant-at-Arms 
(Lord Charles Russell) placed the mace (usually 
carried before the 8 er) under the table, as if 
the House was in committee. Mr. Brand and several 
of his friends (including Mr. Bouverie, whose name 
has been associated with the office), stood for some 
time conversing in a group on the floor of the 
House, but on the arrival of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Gladstone every one repaired to his place, Mr. 
Brand taking the first seat below the gangway, 
usually occupied by Mr. Horsman. The Premier 
then announced that the Queen had given her 
assent to the election of a Speaker. Sir R. PALMER 
subsequently proposed, and Mr. Locke KING 
seconded, the nomination of Mr. Brand, eulogising 
his qualifications in very high terms. At the con- 
clusion the mover and seconder descended the 

ngway to conduct Mr. Brand to the chair. The 
atter right hon. gentleman, however, knew better, 
and waiving them off, returned thanks in modest 
language and in atone of quiet dignity. He was 
then conducted by his mover and seconder to the 
chair, where, having given a pledge to discharge 
his functions with fairness and impartiality, ‘he 
took formal possession of his seat, and found him- 
self the first commoner in England. The Premier 
congratulated him upon having obtained the uni- 
versal suffrages of the House. No member of the 
Opposition addressed the Chamber, and the sitting 
lasted forty minutes only. 

On Monday, on the return of the Speaker-elect 
from the Upper House, Mr. GLADSTONE announced 
the assassination of the Earl of Mayo, and said 
that as Viceroy of India, he had displayed the 
utmost zeal, intelligence, and devotion, and his 
whole policy had won for him the uniform confi- 
dence of the public. Mr. DisnaxLT also said a few 
words, and Colonel Sykes begged the House not to 
attribute the crime to any political cause, as it 
was clearly the act of an individual Mohamedan 
fanatic. 

Sir RounpELt PALMER gave notice that, as an 
amendment to Mr. Cross’s vote of censure on thie 
promotion of Sir R. Collier, he will move that 
this House finds no just cause of censure” in it. 

Mr. Lowe postponed till the next night his reso- 
lutions on public business. 


THE ROYAL PARKS. 

On the second reading of the Parks and Gardens 
Bill being moved, it was opposed by Mr. VERNON 
Harcourt, who objected strongly to the right of 
summary arrest given to the park-keepers and to 
rangers’ power of making arbitrary regulations. 
The aim of the bill apparently was to make the 
parks a preserve for carriage company,” and it 
would put an end to the right of public meeting. 
Mr. BxRESToRD Hoprthought this description nich y 
exaggerated. After a good deal of discussion, Mr. 
Ayrton daid the object of the bill was to protect 
the well-disposed against the violence of the 
roughs. The bill only extended to the oe parks 
in a limited degree the principle which been 
applied to all other parks established by Parlia- 
ment. He denied that the bill would put an end 
to the right of public meeting in the parks, it 
would subject it to regulations, and no regulations 
made by the ranger would be valid until they re- 
ceived the assent of the First Commissioner. On 
a division, the second reading was carried by 183 
to 36. 

REGULATION OF MINES. 

Mr. Bruce next brought in his Mines tion 
Bill, explaining in detail how it differed from last 
year’s bill. 

Mr. Elliot, Mr. Liddell, Lord Elcho, and Dr. 
Playfair made some observations in 14 4 
— of the leading features of the bill; but Mr. 

LIMSOLL regretted that the staff of inspectors had 
not been largely increased. The bill was read a 
first time, as was also a second bill for the regula- 
tion of Metalliferious Mines. 


SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL. 
The Lorp Apvocare brought in the Scotch Edu- 
cation Bill, which, after a brief sketch of the pre- 


sent public schools and the causes of their failure 


to keep pace with the growth of the population, he 


said would aim at establishing a national as distin- 


1 


— 


‘hill proposed to establish a school board in every 


parish and every borough, to be elected by all who 
would have to pay the rates. The education rate would 
be increased, all the owners and occupiers of real 
property being required to contribute on the true 
value of their property. The existing public 
schools would be placed under their management at 
once, and they would be required to provide 
whatever additional means of education were needed, 
but there was to be no difference in the character 
of the new and the existing schools. The school 
boards would have all the necessary powers 
for managing the schools, consequently there would 
be no Central Board of Education in Edinburgh ; 
but the Imperial Education Grant would be ad- 
ministered J a — Scotch Committee of the 
Privy Council. he religious difficulty the Lord 
Advocate pro Uto deal with by saying nothing 
about it. The people would settle it * them- 
sel ves, as they always had ; for to prohibit religious 
teaching would be to do violence to the feelings of 
the whole country. Finally, he stated that on a 
point much agitated in Scotland it was not at- 
tempted to fix any minimum for the schoolmaster’s 
salary, it would be left for the employers and em- 
ployed to arrange the remuneration between them- 
selves, and there would be compulsory provisions 
as stringent as public opinion would permit. 

Mr. Gorpon passed the Government plan in elabo- 
rate review, contending that religious instruction 
had always been a part of the Scotch system, and 
complaining of the inroad made on it by the bill. 
The solution of the religious difficulty, which in 
Scotland was entirely theoretical, ought to be under- 
taken by Parliament, and not to be relegated to the 
school boards. He deprecated also the ch in 
the parish schools, and doubted whether the Scotch 
people would consent to have their education ma- 
naged by a board in London. 

Mr. M‘LAREN agreed with the right hon. gentle- 
man who had just sat down in disapproving of the 
relegation of the religious difficulty to the arena of 
the local school boards in Scotland, and in thinking 
that whatever was done on that subject should be 
done by that House. They ought to do by this 
bill what was done by the English bill namely, to 
forbid, by a distinct clause, the teaching of reli- 
gious catechisms or doctrinal formularies in the 
schools. He did not believe that there existed in 
Scotland so great a preponderance as some sup- 
posed in favour of teaching catechisms and formu- 
laries in those schools. Opinion, he thought, was 
growing in the opposite direction. He had received 
that day from a minister of the Free Church—a 
body supposed by some to be all in favour of teach- 
ing the Catechism—a letter showing that the Pres- 
pe of Dumbarton had come to a resolution de- 
claring that the Scriptures shonld be taught either 
by the schoolmaster or by some person who 
appeared to be duly qualified for the pur- 
pose. The bill would not sweep away the 
parish schools, which, indeed, would exist as 
much as ever under it, but would be placed under 
better management. He denied that those schools 
ought to be regarded as an appanage to the Church 
of Scotland, or that it had been intended that the 
parish minister should have a r influ- 
ence over them. By the Act of 1803, although 
the parish minister was held to be a heritor, 
he was never to sit as president of the meeting, and 
therefore never to have a casting vote. The tenants 
were by law obliged to pay half the rate if the 
landlord chose to exact it. He knew that with a 
few exceptions they did not exact it ; but still that 
was the law. As to the assumption that all parties 
were in favour of the present system, he might 
mention that the United Pres — 
body, having about 500 congregations in Scotlan 
—had resolutions in their synod meetings 
ayer any kind of denominational instruction in 
the schools. Then there were the Independent 
congregations, the Baptists, and other ies who 
did not agree with the denominational system ; and 
he did not think that the majority of the Free 
Church, if polled to-morrow, would be got to sup- 


port the making of the Catechism obligato:y in 
those schools. He thought that a large proportion 
of the peeple of Scotland would like to have a 


Scotch education board ; but, for himself, he en- 
tirely di roved of a Scotch board. Under the 
bill every local board could do what it liked except 
ut its bands in the pocket of the Chancellor of the 
xchequer. But if once a central board were to be 
established in Edinburgh all business would have to 
be transacted through it, and thereby delay, incon- 
venience, and irritation would be occasioned. As 
for the conscience clause, it was not required in 
Seotland, inasmuch as for the last fifty years it had 
been in general: use there, no attempt ever . 
made to teach children religious tenets to whic 
their parents objected. It was necessary to have a 


guished from a denominational system. That the 


shortcomings of the present system had not been 
sooner remedied he attributed to the fights over a 
religious difficulty and a political principle, and, in 


the absence of a spirit of compromise, hé predicted 
a revival of acrimonious discussions on religious | not increased their payments towards those estab- 


time table clause, in order to ensure regularity of 
procedure. He did not believe in the accuracy of 
the statement that there were 90,000 children in 
Scotland who were utterly destitute ef education, 
and thought that those figures had been founded 
upon the erroneous assumption that children who 
were only five years at school had received no edu- 
cation at all. The landowners who had — 
supported the schools under the Act of 1692 


the personation be traced | cducation which would further delay legislation. The | lishments in proportion to the increased value of 
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their property. The educational destitution com- 
of did not extend over more than half of 


Sir Granam Montoomery should have thought 
that the Lord Advocate, teaght by the experience 
ill of a yom which had met with the 
— of Scotland, would have this 

introdu & measure more in accordan 
vith the recommendations of the — 
and more 1 to give general satistaction to the 


— P 

r. GRAHAM hoped that this great question was 
on the eve of and ted the 
Lord-Ad vocate t he had thrown on 
— The measure which had been sketched 
out t would meet with a large acceptance 
in There was only one way to get over 
the stumbling-block that la in their way, and that 


to a y 
een 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


— — ——ʃ 0 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


* 


At a meeting of the London School Board on 
Wednesday, Lord Lawrence left the chair while a 
letter was read, in which his lordship resigned the 
chairmanship of the board, as well as his seat for 
the division of Chelsea, on the ground that failing 
health required a residence in a milder 
climate. A was appointed to wait u 


3 
’ 


EE 
7 
f 


— therefore — ted, with several 

regret. r, 4 
conimittes waa appointed to report en e best 
means of. dealing with gutter children. Reso- 
lutions fixing the salaries of school teachers and 
visitors were also agreed to. The scale is fixed as 
follows: Maximum for head teachers (certiticated) : 
First Class — masters, 200/.; mistresses, 110/. 
certificates)—masters, 1201. ; 

certificates 


In uence of the resignation of Professor 
tation of Marylebone voters waited 
u ily. Faithfull, at her residence in 
—— requesting her to come forward as 
their representative at the London School Board. 


Miss Faithfull reluctantly decli ‘ofl account of 
her other pressing engagements. r. Cremer, who 
stood as a working-man’s candidate for Marylebone 
when the school board was elected, will, it is said, 
again come forward. A requisition is in course of 
signature, addressed to the Rev. Llewelyn Davies, 
rector of Christ Church, lebone, ing him 
5 ane to 1 — be — N = 
a long letter to the Spéctator, objecting to the position 
ar, by N CRE gE pe. the 2 Eu of says 
— The existing schoo ight give u 
the control — — of the hor or $s wate 
the hours of secular instruction to local schoo 
boards; if they were at liberty as the League pro- 
gramme leaves them—to engage the same staff to 
give theological instruction during the remaining 
school time. 

Mr. Sheriff Bennett was on Monday elected with- 
out ition to the seat on the London School 
Board or the district of the City, vacant through 
the ＋ ape ion of the Rev. W. rs. 

For the ‘vacancy for Finsbury, Mr. Hugh Owen, 
who stood at the last election, is still a candidate. 
The only other person presenting himself is Mr. 
Brighty, who comes forward in the working men’s 
interest, and is an adherent of the League platform. 


Lerevs.—The Leeds School Board, at a meeting 
held on —— discussed the 1 of compulsory 
education the payment of fees. Bye-laws were 


adopted applying compulsion, it being understood, 
however, that the not be brought into opera- 


special 
4 


ition to 

hus says 

the Leeds Mercury — The by ite bye-laws, 
is — een Sn eee sree 900 Seewees from 
paying them, its powers in this matter remaining 
simply what are under the general Act. There 
is in truth very little justification for the remission 
of fees, over and above the remission which already 
oxists in the case of pauper children. There are 


very few ts, not pau who cannot at this 
time afford to 1 2d. or $d. 2 week for the educa- 
tion of their children; but there is a very great 
number who would plead poverty if the fees were 
remitted.” | 

Battery School Boarp.—An im nt dis- 
cussion took place at a meeting of the ey School 
Board last week, on the payment of fees for denomi- 
national teaching in school board schools. An 
amendment was moved to the fifth bye-law in 
favour of 1412 of fees of children in denomi- 
national whose parents were unable to pay, 
and it was carried by four votes to three. A re- 
solution was then moved to rescind the first bye- 
law, which provided for compulsory attendance at 
school, but it was rejected by the same majority. 

SALFORD.—THE SAL TO Pay 4 Schnoor 
Rark.—At the Salford Police -ourt on Friday, Mr. 
— illiam . a pe ed — the i eee 

whose case was adjourned, again a 
for refusing to pay 18s. 3d., balance of a borough 
rate, of which threepence in the pound was for the 
school board, laid on the 4th of October last. Mr. 
Warburton said: 

I refuse to pay this rate on conscientious grounds. I 
made a declaration to this effect a month ago. I am 
—_ conscious of the gravity of the I am taking, 
and am quite aware that no light or t considera- 
tion justify it. I believe it to be a matter 
to seem even to disobey the law of the land, but-I 
believe there is a still er law, and that regard for 

blic morality and the rights of conscience must, when 

y come in collision with law, be deemed paramount. 


Sir John I. Mantell said that when an Act of the 
legi came to be the law of the land, it was 
the duty of every citizen to obey it, notwith- 
standing any conscientious scruples or objections he 
might have i it. He was there merely to 
carry out the law, and could not listen to a h 
from the defendant which was entirely irrelevant 
to the point at issue.—Mr. Warburton said as his 
worship did not seem inclined to listen to what he 
considered to be n observations, he would 
confine himself to | objections, of which he 
mentioned three.—Sir John said he should overrule 
the whole of the objections stated by the defendant, 
but adjourned the case for a week, in order to give 
Mr. Warburton an opportunity of obtaining legal 
assistance. 

Town CouUNCILS AND DENOMINATIONAL FEES.— 
A warm discussion ensued on Monday in the Wol- 
vernon corporation meeting upon an amend- 
ment declining for the 4 to pay the school 
board’s first precept. e mayor, acting upon the 
advice of the town clerk, refused to put the amend- 
ment, because to do so would be to perform an 
illegal act, the duty of the corporation being merely 
ministerial. The — was voted by thirty votes 
to ten. Protests were lodged, opposition at every 
future election to council was threatened, and it was 
announced that many ‘very influential ratepayers 
would submit to distraint rather than pay deno- 
minational fees.—-At the quarterly meeting of the 
Portsmouth Town Council on Monday afternoon, a 

recept from the school board for the payment of 
5000 was presented. This was the third . since 
the election of ,the board in January, 1871. A 
formal resolution for the payment of the money was 
moved, but several members contended’ that the 
council ought to know the manner in which the 
— | was spent, and protested against the expen- 


sive rs of the new schools. Anamendment, 


rélerring the subject to the finance committee, was 


therefore moved. No order was, however, made 
either on the motion or the amendment. The 
‘result, therefore, is that the school board has been 
left without funds. It was hinted by the mayor, 
who is also chairman of the school board, that the 
latter would borrow money on interest, and come 
to the town council for the payment of both. 

Huppers¥isip.—The general scheme of instruc- 
tion to be given in the board schools was considered 
by the Huddersfield School Board on Monday, and 
it was moved that the Bible should be read in such 
schools without note or comment. An amendment 
was moved by Mr. H. Barker (the vicar), to the 
effect that the Bible should be read, and such ex- 
planations and such instructions therefrom be given 
as are suited to the capacities of the children, that 
the hymns to be used, and that the religious 
instruction and observances be left to the discretion 
of the principal teachers and managers of each 
school, with the right of appeal to the board by 
teacher, manager, parent, or ratepayers. After a 
discussion, the amendment was lost by four to seven, 
and the resolution was carried. 

Computsory Powers. — The following orders 
of Her Majesty in Council are published in the 
Gazette of the 6th of February, sanctioning bye-laws 
for the compulsory attendance of children at school, 
made with the approval of the Education Depart- 
ment under the 74th section of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870, by the school boards of 
Bridgewater, Brighton, Gulval (Cornwall), Kings- 
be — eh n 1 — 
(Derby), Newark, Nottingham, Chesterfield, 
(Cornwall), Tref wys — shire), To . 
nes, Kinver e emery Bolton, Exeter, 
Congleton, West Ham (Essex), Walsall, Wolver- 
— ~~ Ryde, Hartlepool, and St. Austell (Corn- 


N ATIONAL EDUCATION UNION. 
The executive committee of this union held a 
meeting at the Palace Hotel, Westminster, on 


| Friday ; = Mr. Hugh Birley, M. P. (in the 


chair), 1 Fortescue, Lord George Hamilton, 
M. P., Col. M. P., Sir Walter James, Bart., 
Hon. Wilbraham n, M.P., Mr. J. G. Talbot, 
M.P., Rev. Dr. tt (Head Master of West 
minster School), Rev. L. M. Jones (Vicar of Car- 
marthen), Mr. T. W. Allies, Rev, William Stanyer, 
M.A. (General ), Rev. Canon Cromwell, 
Rev. G. Allen, &c. Letters were read from the 
secretaries of the Scotch Education Committee and 
the years School Committee of , asking 
for deputations to be received by the Union. It 
was resolved that the deputations be received on 
of Doves on the propristy of holding s large pablo 
of Devon on 0 A public 
meeting in St. James’s Hall at an early date, and it 
was resolved that preparations be made accordingly. 
The following form of petition to Parliament, 

ition to the new revolutionary e of 
e Birmingham League and recent Nonconformist 
agitation, was drawn up and ordered to be circu- 
lated :—‘‘ 1. That in the Parliament of 1870, after a 

longed and careful discussion, the Elementary 
Education Bill was passedintolaw. 2. That Clause 
25 of the Act, authorising the payment by school 
boards of the fees of poor children in ‘any public 
elementary school’ was passed in _ honourable 
House without discussion.or objection, which 
clause, with others in the Act of a kindred tenor, 
are now icularly assailed by those who formerly 
accep them without hesitation. 3. That it 
cannot justly be said that the Act has yet hada 
fair trial. i That the principle of Clause 25 has 
long been ised in Mr. Denison’s Act, and that 
Act has met with general uiescence. Your 
petitioners therefore humbly pray that your honour- 
able House will not sanction any interference with 
the principles of the Elementary Education Act, 
rn ays in it to the prejudice of ex 
voluntary elementary schools in receipt of ann 
grants from Parliament.“ 


ARCHBISHOP MANNING ON EDUCATION. 


On Sunday an important Pastoral Letter,” from 
Archbishop M ing, mainly upon the subject of 
education, was at high mass in the Roman 
Catholic churches and of the metropolis. 
Alluding to the fact that religious tests have been 
swept away at the older Universities, he declared 
his opinion that recent e in the statute law 
ma said to have effaced istianity from the 
higher 


consequently, „has 

that ‘‘henceforth the religious formation of our 
youth must be the work of individuals.” It ap- 
peared to him that it is the political creed 
of the times, firstly—‘‘that the Church ought 
to be separated m the State ; ‘secondly, 
„that the school ought to be separated from 
the Church”; and, thirdly, ‘‘ that the education 
of the people belongs to the civil power,” 
and he reminded the faithful that each of 
„these three axiom of modern civilisation 
without Christianity’’ has been formally condemned 
by the Church. Dr. Manning then proceeded 
to argue that ‘‘the State is incompetent 
both in right and in fact to educate the young; 
that hitherto the State has never claimed to super- 
sede the rights of ts; and that it has been 
reserved for Christian States in our own days to set 
up the monstrous claim of educating the children 
of the le”—a claim on which the state of 
France for the last seventy years is a fearful com- 
mentary, which all can The State,” he 


urged, even if it had the right, has not the 
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power, for such an enterprise, as being able to 
reach the heart og conscience, ”’ a epee 
by reminding the faithful that as the public 
revenues are raised from England, which is Pro- 


testant, from Scotland, which is Presbyterian, and 


from Ireland, which is Catholic, ‘‘ Parliament has 
no course to- e but to make grants of the 
public money for education on equal conditions to 
all subjects of the Crown.” He further argued 
that ‘‘the Government had laid down the broad 
but inevitable principle that public money shall 
be applied only to the secular part of public 
education, and that, therefore, just as in England 
and in Scotland, all creeds and sects are helped 
by grants proporti to their efforts, so in 
Ireland the tholic people onght to have 
their full and just equality with England and Scot- 
land in the freedom to found their own schools ac- 
cording to their own consciences.” On this subject 
he urged that there can be no compromise, and that 
„he who would force on Ireland any other system 
of education is not only guilty of injustice, but is 
doing what he can to disturb the public relations of 
the Empire.” The bishops and the people of Ire- 
land,” added the archbishop, ‘‘have unequivocally 
claimed their right in this matter of education, and 
we cannot believe that the Imperial islature will 
be swayed by the agitation of England or Scotland 
to violate the religious conscience of Ireland. A 
Catholic nation has all right, human and Divine, to 
a Catholic education. The ‘religious difficulty,’ as 
it is called, does not exist where the people are 
united in religion. Let the . 
which is not Catholic enjoy their own education. 
But let no evil counsellor induce this country to 
overbear the conscience and faith of a nation. 
The attempt to set up one uniform, compulsory, 
and secular education for these three kingdoms 
would be to inaugurate an age of the worst 
despotism over the consciences of a Christian 


people. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE. 


NORTH-WEST RIDING, 


The declaration of the poll in connection with this 
election took place at Bradford, on Thursday. The 
weather was rather wet and foggy, but a large 
crowd assembled in front of 2 The 
High Sheriff declared the result to be as follows. 

For Mr. Powell... ... 6,961 
For Mr. Holden... 10 6,917 
Majority for Mr. Powell...——44 

Mr. Pow briefly returned thanks, in mode- 
rate terms, except that he said he was more than 
ever convinced of the necessity for the Ballot, be- 
cause he was sure if it now in operation 
he should have been returned in thousands instead 
of by by 44. He charged some Liberals, who should 
have been wiser and ought to have known better, 
with undue influence and intimidation. 


Mr, Horbzx, who was very cordially received, 


thanked his supporters, and said he would leave it 
to a discrimina and — eg public to decide 
on which side, and amo ich intimidation 


and undue influence had most likely been brought 
into play. (Loud cheers.) The hon. gentleman 
went on to say: Perhaps we have lost in some 
degree—in addition to what I might refer to that 
cause—from the waifs and strays of our own party 
—(cheers)—the few who have gone astray from our 
They may be regarded, however, only as 
the withered leaves of the tree of liberty which the 
storm has blown down. (Loud cheers and groans.) 
But they had long ceased to derive life 4 
from the main stem. (Cheers.) The great and 
immediate question before this constituency was 
undoubtedly the education question. Our opponents 
asked for universal extension of the denominational 
system. They have asked for it, though I have 
and n challenged them to reply to what I 
have said, the demand for that system of edu- 
cation would necessarily entail the consequence that 
nine-tenths of the education of the country would 
be in the hands of the clergy and schoolmasters of 
the Church of England. (Hear, hear.) I maintained 
that thesystem ought not tobe extended on therights 
of religious liberty and 22222 hear) — but 
that, whilst we respect the existing institution, we 
should notallowof its extension. I maintained also that 
the school boards should be universally spread and 
made compulsory all over the country. (Hear, 
hear.) Our — have declared against the 
school boards, they were expensive and unne- 
cessary. We have maintained that it is only 
through the medium of school boards that educa- 
tion can become compulsory and universal, and that 
the Liberal party for generations have been aski 
Dre (Cheers. 
There is one question connected with this of educa- 
ion, and that is the state of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) 
I t quote from the claims put forward by the 
authorities of the Irish Roman Catholic Church 
— Napa they are well known to youall. They 


religions education in t 


land. (Cheers.) The Liberal party have made 
im of their legislation with reference to 
d that there shall not be used for the United 


Kingdom two and two measures, but that 
all legislation be based upon equal justice to 
Ireland and to England. Now, I have charged my 
honourable opponent to say what course or what 
sort of education he will give to Ireland. Is it an 
education such as he claims for ny erg It is un- 
uestionable, notwithstanding he encumbered 
the question with four principles, that the meaning 
of the whole four is this: that nothing but the dry 
bone of secular education is that which he would 
ive to Ireland. If thatis not his principle he has 
ad ample opportunities during the contest of dis- 
avowing it, but he never has dared to do so, Well, 
the Liberal party who have given their vote against 
the extension of this denominational system in Eng- 
land are prepared to refuse it, and will refuse it, 
to a matt and they will refuse it on principles of 
justice and equality. One word on the question of 
religious ee which has been brought out as a 
side-wiud in this contest, and it is so intimately con- 
nected with this educational question that we cannot 
avoid it. The question is, does Mr. Powell, or 
does he not, do the Conservative party, or do 
they not, claim to deny to the people of England 
perfect religious equality. (Hear, hear.) I have 
asked and asked again for an answer to that ques- 
tion, but it has never been given. Now we mean 
to hold to the old Liberal policy, notwithstanding 
the leaves that have fallen from our tree—we in- 
tend to hold to the old device of civil and religious 
liberty, and just and equal laws; and I trust now that 
my honourable opponent, when he gets intothe House 
of Commons, will realise the expectations of many 
ood, simple people—(laughter)—-whom he has de- 
uded by the avowal that he is as thorough a re- 
former as I am; but his reform, I am afraid, onl 
refers to reforms of the past. Itie a reform whi 
enables him to accept accomplished legislation, or 
that which is on the eve of accomplishment—I mean 
the Ballot Bill. I would say in conclusion, long 
live our gracious Queen, our well-worn Constitu- 
tion, amended, just, and equal laws, and then we 
shall be a happy and prosperous people. (Loud 
cheers. ) 
On the motion of Mr. Powe, seconded by Mr. 
HOLDEN, a vote of thanks was passed to the High 
Sheriff for his impartial conduct as returning - officer. 


Gatway County.—The declaration of the poll 
in this election was made on Thursday. The high 
sheriff declared the result of the poll as follows :— 

For Captain Nolan 4 *. 2,823 
For Captain Trench abe — 658 
The high sheriff then declared Captain Nolan duly 
elected. The Rev. Mr. Lavelle: ‘‘ Let us give one 
hearty ‘God save Ireland!’ before Captain Nolan 
returns the county of Galway thanks.” (Renewed 
cheers.) Captain Nolan then returned thanks, but 
the people refused to hear Captain Trench. A 
tition against the return of Captain Nolan will 
filed in a day or two in the Dublin Court of 
Common Pleas. It alleges undue influence b 
riestly intimidation, and it is proposed to prove, it 
said, very extraordi inistances of clerical in- 
terference and spiritual of an extravagant 
character 


Kerry County.—The polling in Kerry on Friday 
resulted in the election of the Home Rule candidate 


by a majority of 839, the gross poll being 
* Bleanerhassett fn. * „ 2,237 
Dease ... sn * on — 1,398 
Majority sad ont — 839 
The defeat of Dease was effected by a general revolt 


of the tenants against the land] , under the in- 
fluence of the strong popular * in favour of 
home rule. In Listowel, where Blennerhassett 
polled 965 votes against 142 recorded for Dease, 
some of the local clergy set the rg Mang» at 
defiance, and the parish priests of fert, Bally- 
longford, and Ballybunion, t in every elector 
in their pari to vote for Blennerhassett. Cars 
sent out for Dease’s supporters under military 
escort returned in most cases ne the electors 
having either deserted or re vote. The 
same was the case in Tralee, where, on the eve of 
the election, the whole of Lord Ventry’s tenants 
declined to vote. Sir Edward Denny’s tenants, 
after appointing to meet his agent at a certain spot, 
went over in a body to Blennerhassett, and were 


brought in by the parish priest. 
THE ALABAMA QUESTION. 


A telegram from Washi n, Feb. 6,” states: 
—‘* At a Cabinet Council held to-day, the reports 
from England concerning the Geneva Arbitration 
were discussed, and it is stated that the sentiment 
unanimously expressed was to adhere to the posi- 
tion assumed by the United States Government re- 
The Time rrespo dent telegraphs from - Phils 

e Times co ndent m Phi 
delphia, Feb. 8“: — “ The ye abe ad Government 
holds that the British Commissioners, when nego- 
tiating the treaty at Washington, perfectly under- 
stood that consequential were clai 
and therefore it holds itself justified in presentin 
the claims now objected to. The Government wi 
accept the arbitrators’ decision. If the objection- 
able claims were not presented, and not di y 
pronounced upon, the American nation might com- 
plain that provision had been made for a partial 
settlement only of the differences between the two 
countries. The claims, therefore, are presented to 
secure a full settlement, whic yen 4 preclude 
further disputes. The Government not with- 
draw any part of the case, but leaves everything to : 
the arbitrators. 


The Daily Telegraph correspondent’s telegram 
refers to an N 2 vith General Butler, in which 
that politician, while expressing dislike of the 
treaty, and indicating the opinion that claims had 
been presented which were not within its limits, 
still held that America could not now recede. Mr. 
Sumner, who has also been interviewed, takes even 
stronger ground ; he regards the national honour as 
bound up with the prosecution of the indirect 
claims, and looks on the situation of matters as 
ver grave.” Mr. Fish, according to a — — in 
the New York papers on Saturday, informed 
General Schenck that in no event would the 
United States Government recede from their posi- 
tion” ; but the report lacks the confirmation which 
its grave tenour renders necessary. 

Butler, in the House of Re tatives, 
on Monday moved that the rules should be sus- 
33 to pass a resolution calling on the President 
or information relative to any intention of Great 
Britain to withdraw from the Treaty of Washington 
and impede the execution of mg of its provisions.” 
The motion was lost by 69 to 62, after Mr. Banks 
had stated his belief that the President had no 
information on the subject from the British Govern- 
ment.” 

With slight exceptions, wing quietness and 
moderation’ mark the tone ot the American press 
on the Alabama difficulty ; the general disposition 
seems to be to regard England’s refusal of arbitra- 
tion as leaving the two nations in much the same 
position as before the treaty ; and General Grant, 

ing to the New York Herald, takes substan- 
tially that view. The New York Times, however, 
while condemning the United States Government 
as hardly wise” in pressing the vague claims, 


holds that Mr. Gladstone’s . — speech — — 
as 


matters beyond the reach of compromise,” an 

left England with a hidden quarrel which will 
always threaten her in the event of war with 
foreign Powers. 

A report that Prince Bismarck had offered to 
mediate in the dispute between England and 
America has not been confirmed. 

A Berlin tel states that public — in 
Germany s fy condemns the United States for 
claiming indemnification for indirect damages. 

Mr. Davis, the tative of the United 
States before the Court of Arbitration at Geneva, 


and Mesers. ing, Evarts, and White, American 
were have arrived in Paris. 
e Council of 


ing which has arisen 
ion of the treaty be- 
and the United States of America, 


the Co 
members and Christians generally, at this con- 
juncture, to unite in public and 8 prayer to 

e rulers of both 


Almighty God that the hearts of of 
countries may be graciously influenced, and led to 
those measures which make for the con- 


tinuance of peace and goodwill between the 


nations.” 
Postscript. 
— — 
Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1872. 
YESTERDAY’S PARLIAMENT. 


bw yoann in Parliament were of no t public 
interest yesterday. In the House of » pani t Vis- 
count Ossington, late Speaker of the House of 
Commons, took the oaths and his seat, on be 


raised to the — Lord REDESDALE submit 
a question to the Foreign Secretary on the Alabama 


vernment. imi 
Oranmore ; and Lord MALMEsBURY 
future criticism on the subject of the v. 

In the House of Commons the answer to the 
Address was brought up by Lord Otho Fitzgerald. 
In answer to questions, it was elicited that ern- 
ment was about to interfere in the matter of rail- 


way eee and that the Thanksgivin 
Day would be a legal holiday in — Mr 
NEWDEGATE’s proposal that one whole day should 
be given to the consideration of the business of the 
House was, after some discussion, adjourned ; and 
Mr. Avroux's denunciation of British acquisition of 
territory on the West Coast of Africa from Holland 
as a useless burden, was defended by Mr. R. N. 
FowLEk in the interests of the African race, and as 
a general principle by Mr. KNatcuBu.i_-HvucEssen. 

vigorous debate, the Bill for the Prevention 
of Contagious Diseases and the Better Protection of 
Women was allowed to be brought in. 

Bills were subsequently brought in by Mr. 
TAYLOR to repeal the Game Laws, by Mr. M'Lacan 
to amend the Scotch Game Laws, by Mr. Munrz 
to nt the adulteration of food, and by Sir C. 
O’LoGHLEN to repeal certain religious disabilities. 

On the motion of Mr. GLADSTONE, a select com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange for the attendance 
of the House at St. Paul’s on the Thanksgiving 
Day, and the House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes past eleven o clock. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


The grain trade again ruled dull to-day. The supply of 
English wheat was small, but the condition of the samples 
was improved, though still rather indifferent. Forei wheat 

was 


was in good supply. for all descri 


The 
quiet, but prices were without alteration from those current 
on Monday last. Flour changed hands 


slowly, at late rates. 
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TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION. 

In future the Nonconformist will be supplied, 
post free, at the reduced price of 

ONE GUINEA PER 
to all subscribers who order the paper direct 
from this office, and are willing to pay the 
amount in one sum in advance. 

Those subscribers who prefer to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will be supplied with the 
paper on the same terms as heretofore. 

The half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- 
terly, 6s. 


— 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Taz NONCONFORMIST sre as 
— 


1 One Line A i 
There are, on an average, eight words ina line. 


Lap Pace. 
An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten lines or under. 


Published by AnrHur Mia (to whom it is requested 
that all P aang be made payable), 18, Bouverie- 


Advertisers of all cladees will find Tun NONCONFORMIST 
a valuable Medium for their announcements. 


Tus Nonconrormist is for transmission 


“J. Harper, King William’s Town.”—One guinea ro- 
ceived, . (ron 9 we 8. ; 
An Evangelical Liberal Clergyman.”—Next week. 

„W. Griffith.”—Too late for this week. 

„B. L.“ We are really sorry that we cannot afford 
space, for his communication. | | 

Our number for Jan. 8 is out of print, but the Sup- 

ent on the Condition of the Rural Districts will be 
sent separately, on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 

The number for January 31, containing the full report 
of the Conference of Noncbnformists at Manchester, 
of which a few copies still remain, will be forwarded 
on the receipt of five penny stamps. % 
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SUMMARY. 


Wuat will be the result of the 
ing relative to the in i 

the W has yet to be seen. 
The tone of the New York is for the 
most part comparatively moderate, and the dis- 
cussions which have taken place in either House 
r 
sai ta reply sent 
on Monday week, which we are 

was most conciliatory in its tone, has been 
received by our Government. Seah semy pro. 


„% mis- 


missioners our 
tionably acted by the belief that these 
were absolutel been in consideration of an 
„ amicable ent’’ having been arrived at. 
One thing is evident. The public uneasiness, 
almost amounting to panic, created by this 
ominous revival of the Alabama difficulty, has 
had a disastrous influence upon British secu- 
rities, which, according to the Economist, have, 
since the beginning of the month, been depre- 
ciated in yalue by many millions—as much, 
indeed, as we have been expecting to pay to 
our American cousins in the . 
Another and a differgnt effect of the revival of 
this vexatious controversy between the two 
Governments, has been to mitigate party 
animosity at Westminster. The Times — 
deprecates any attempt to upset the - 
vernment on the ‘Collier Scandal, which 
is to be brought before the Upper House 
on Friday next, and in the Commons 
on Monday. We may presume that Earl 
Stanhope will carry his motion of censure 
in the more Conservative assembly, and that in 
consequence, the Lord Chancellor, who is 
officially responsible for the appointment, will 
ign. The resolution of Mr. Cross in the Lower 
o, whatever might have been its chances 
other circumstances, will hardly becarri 
.that Sir Roundell Palmer has come fo 
throw his shield over the Government by 


Government have =e ues- 


of | heard before the Lord Advocate's bill again 


proposing as an amendment, That this House 
nds no just cause of censure” in the appoint- 
ment of Sir R. Collier. 

On Monday night the Lord Advocate brought 
in his Scotch ucation Bill, rial te ny } 
proposes to place existing paroc not deno- 
tuinational) schools in the hands of schoo 
boards elected by the ratepayers under the cumu- 
lative votes, and makes the election of boards 
ö — district. These local bodies 
are rb ll all educational deficiencies. Com- 
pulsion be universal, and the school boards 
will have complete control over the education 
to be given in their schools. The Lord Advo- 
cate says he rid of the religious difficulty 
by leaving it alone,” ‘‘so far as the co. omg 
ture is concerned.” He ray rovides a 
24 — mag bed e his R.- alee ** 

ignoring the religious di is thus 
0 * by the Dail 7. — The Church 
Catechism is excluded from English schools, 
but the Assembly’s Oatechism is not excluded 
from Scottish schools. The boards may teach 
any creed they like—order the use of any 
catechism or confession they please. The 
majority is to be absolute, and the only right 
iven to any minority— Roman Catholic, 
ican, Nonconformist, heretic, or Jewish— 
is to be the right of withdrawal. The Lord 
Advocate thus meets the religious my | 
actually yielding to it, and leaving it in 
and isputed possession of the * 
remarks last week on the attitude of the standing 
committee of the United rians, has 
called forth a reply from J. M.,“ to which 
we have given a specific rejoinder. If we are 
to judge from what took place in the United 
Pres Pres of Edinburgh last 
week, that be unable to accept Mr. 
Young’s ‘bill. - The resolution unanimously 
adopted by the Presb —to the effect that 
a ent measure for national education, 
while affording opportunities as to time 
and place for the religious instruction of 
‘young, should leave the responsibility 
of supplying that instruction to parents, 
—ͤ— or other parties, —is quite 
inconsistent with a measure that gives the 
power to a school board to expend public 
property or the rates in teaching 1 7 every 
religion. We trust our United teri 
friendsin Edinburgh, who have moreover ex- 
pressed by formal resolution, their deep sym- 
with. their -Nonconformist brethren in 
„ will stand firm, and make their voice 


— 


4 


Mr. F. S. Powell was, it a 
the North-west Riding of Yo ire a ma- 
jority of 44 votes. Mr’ Isaac Holden polled 6,917 
votes, and his os outspoken speech at 
the declaration on Thursday indicates that he 
is not disheartened at his defeat, which he sets 
down to his views on the education question 

igious equality, or rather to mis- 
tions made The 


nearer to our contem- 
s ecclesiastical and educational creed 
. Holden—lays all the blame on the 
Manchester Oonference. Our 82 
forgets that Messrs. Akroyd, Ripley an 
Co. ostentatiously deserted the Liberal ranks 
before that assembly was held, and were 
undoubtedly the means of giving the Oon- 
servative candidate his very narrow majority. 
The Yorkshire Liberal papers do not the 
Oonservative triumph as a great credit to the 
panty. A battle which is won through per- 
sonal antipathies, petty jealousies, disappointed 
ambitions, and the avowed sacrifice of principle 
to individual interest, will never, we trust (sa 
the Leeds Mercury), be considered as a battle 
won in the spirit worthy of a great cause.” 
Another paper says :—‘‘ A seat has been won to 
Mr. Powell’e ‘ Bible’ and the beer-barrel, and 
to his profession that he will vote for the 
ballot, and is as thorough a reformer as the 
Liberal candidate.” It is probable that at a 
neral election the result will be different. 
e Liberal candidate is not, at all events, 
ashamed of the principles on which he stood, 
but has confidence in their eventual success. 
As at Truro and Plymouth, it was the combina- 
tion of the clergy and the publicans, and above 
all the defection of nominal Liberals, which 
ensured the success of the Conservatives. 
The Home Rule party has won another seat 
in Ireland—whose policy the O’Donoghue de- 
scribes as one which ‘‘ keeps up an everlasting 
war-whoop,” and aims to thwart every effort 
at conciliation, and by fostering discontent 
render government impossible except by means 
which one shudders to contemplate.“ Oaptain 
Nolan was returned for Galway county b 
„ priestly influence and intimidation ”’—su 
at least is the oe „of the _ petition 


were to a 


against him. But the Catholic - priests 


* extent against Mr. Blenner- 
hassett, the Home Rule candidate for Kerry, 
who nevertheless obtained a majority of 839 
over Mr.’ Dease, the favourite of the bishop. 
Mob terrorism prevented the tenantry in many 


districts from voting for the Government candi- © 
1 | date, and they stayed at home rather than en- 


counter popular vengeance. It is remarkable 
that this demand for vonage rden has acquired 
its presentjintensity sosoon after the] mperial Par- 
hament has — ustice to Ireland, and while 
the country is in a state of unprecedented pro- 
sperity and [material development. The new 
members for Galway and Kerry,” remarks the 
Times, are not to be envied. What can they 
ibly say to show that Ireland could have 
— or could now do, better for herself than 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom has 
done for her?” However, the Home Rule 
movement is in vigorous activity out of doors. 
It will now have to present its claims before the 
Legislature, and whether Mr. Maguire or Mr. 
Butt assume the leadership—a question which 
seems not unlikely to divide the party—the real 
object of the agitation will have to be clearly 
defined. : —— 
The return of M. Rouher, the able Minister of 
Napoleon III., to the National Assembly by the 
electors of Corsica will be a greater discourage- 
ment to President Thiers than the admission of 
the Orleanist Princes. As a resolute free- 


ur | trdder, M. Rouher may still be able to modi 


the budget of the French Government. Bo 
the Monarchists and Republicans are orga- 

isi with a view to future action. 0 
former are still ing to make suitable terms 
with the Count de. bord; the latter elabo- 
rating a scheme for establishing the Republic 
definitely with a President for life, a Vice-Pre- 
sident, and two Chambers. Meanwhile, the 
Government give no official su — to the 
national subscription for the it ration of 
French territory—a scheme which, however 
successful, would hardly hasten the departure 
of the German occupying troops. 


ASSASSINATION OF LORD MAYO. 


Inpr4 has sent us news of a very painful and 
startling character. The Governor-General has 
fallen by the hand of an assassin. On his way 
to Burmah he turned aside to visit the convict 
establishment in the Andaman Islands. Having 
several stations of the settlement, he 

reached the pier on his way to the boat to 


return to the man-of-war. Here a convict 


named Shere Ali, a man convicted of murder 
and sentenced to tion during his life- 
time, suddenly rushed upon him, under cover 
of the darkness, dashed t ug the surround- 
ing guards, and stabbed the Viceroy twice in 
the back. The illustrious victim lived but a 
few hours afterwards. The assassin was seized, 
and when the telegram was despatched an- 
nouncing the sad intelligence was being tried 
for the offence. Of course he will be convicted, 
and, so far as society is concerned, will expiate 


the crime he has committed by the penalty of 


death. 

Our first thoughts on the announcement of 
this tragical event naturally turn in sympathy 
towards the relatives and friends of the mur- 
dered earl. Lady Mayo and her children, two 
or three of them at least, who are of an age to 
a iate fully the greatness of the loss which 
the have sustained, will suffer most severely 
under this domestic calamity. It was but, as it 
were, a few days since that she shared with her 
husband in offering splendid hospitalities to the 
King of Siam, then, and still, we believe, on a 
visit to India, that he might acquire such 
knowledge as might be used for the benefit of 
his people. From these scenes of Oriental 


2 and stately ceremony Earl Mayo 
embarked for Rangoon, the capital of 1 
little anticipating the sad fate which wag Pre-; 
sently to overtake him. It is difficult — 1 | 
the severity of that blow which has abruptly 
shattered the family hopes, affections, and ex- 
pectations of the bereaved countess. She has, 
of course, the tenderest condolences of every 
class and party in the United Kingdom. 
It does not = that the dagger of Shere © 
Ali was used with such fatal effect for the fur- 
therance of any political design. The death of 
the Governor-General was not the outcome of 
conspiracy.. The motives of the criminal who 
but too successfully perpetrated the deed, must 
have been personal, and were very likely to 
have been 1 He was evidentl 
a man of violent passion, and of little self- 
restraint. A Mussulman from beyond Pesha- 
wur, he had been convicted of murder and 


transported for life to the Andaman Islands, 
some time since constituted the penal settle- ' 


ments for India. It was previously known 
that the convict establishment there was cha- 


racterised by extreme laxity of discipline. The 


prisoners, after a brief period of 1 
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were left to do much as they liked, and 
were permitted 2 limit their 
craving for intoxicating drinks. It is probable 
that Lord Mayo wished to see for himself the 
actual state this penal settlement, and so 
compare the testimony of his own eyesight with 
the rumours which had reached him from 
various sources. His intention to visit the 
island for this purpose must have been recent. 
Little opportunity could have existed for the 

jcoction by convicts of any plot for his 
assassination. The crime, much as the effect 
of it must be deplored, is probably altogether 
devoid of political significance. But, on this 
subject, we shall say nothing more until fuller 
information has come to hand. 

It is not certain, however, that the deed which 
was committed from individual motives will be 
— 4 — without political results. The death 
of the Governor-General by the hand of violence 
will undoubtedly throw into temporary con- 
fusion the administration of affairs in that vast 


dependency. Unfortunately, moreover, crimes 
of this striking character are very . rove 
contagious. o assassination of 1 Mayo 


has followed close upon that of Judge Norman, 
and one cannot but suspect may have been 

by it.. Madness is often imitative, 
and there are thousands of fanatics in India to 
whose distempered fancy red-handed revenge 
upon those who repay fy yey of authority, 
will present itself in the light of a glory to 
aspired to. Our hold upon the affections and 
trust of millions in India is not by any means 
so certain as to permit of our looking at the 
catastrophe whieh hes just happened with an 
entire absence of uneasiness as to the political 
feeling it may excite. Where large masses of 
material are known to be normally in a highly 
combustible condition, one cannot but feel some 
apprehension at the kindling of even an acci- 
dental spark. 

From the testimony of those who ought to 
know best, Earl Mayo has proved himself a 
skilful and a genial administrator. His appoint- 
ment to the high office of Viceroy of India was 
one of the last acts of Mr. Disraeli’s Govern- 
ment. It took the public by surprise, but the 

ight hon. gentleman’s choice, was not practi- 

y eet by Mr. Gladstone, his suc- 
cessor, ,, Karl Mayo, exercised the functions of 
his high office in tranquil times. He devoted 

, a8 became him, to the development of 
the material resources of that part of Her 
Majesty’s dominions, and he pursued a course 
of wise conciliation towards the native princes. 


To the former object he gave indefatigable in- 


dustry ; the latter he pursued with signal grace 
and success. His - ial nature made him a 
favourite amongst all classes in India, and his 
energetic prosecution of the labours of his office 
earned for him even an unusual measure of 
public respect. . His awfully sudden death has 

@ vacancy which it will not be an easy 
matter to fill up. Sar | 


MR. F. SEEBOHM ON THE EDUCATION 
DIFFIOULTY. ..-_-—« 


THE sentiment of the Psalmist, ‘‘ Let the 
righteous smite me; it shall be a kindness; 
and let him reprove me; it shall be an excellent 
oil that shall not break my head,” is under all 
circumstances admirable; but it is specially 
easy of adoption when we are able to appreciate 
the motives of the righteous, without feeling the 
sting of his reproaches. Such we feel to be our 
— reference to * — temperate article 
Ww appears in month’s Contempora 
Review, on The Education Difficulty,” from the 
pen of Mr. F. Seebohm, a well-known writer 
on political and social questions. This article 
opens with a rebuke addressed to those ‘‘ who 
are arraying themselves against. Mr. Forster’s 
Education Act of 1870.” But as the next 
paragraph informs us that the difficulties 
* are blocking up the way are mainl 
what are called religious diffioulties, we shoul 
have supposed that a writer of such strong 
common sense would have felt that the best 
and speediest method of settling the matter is 
to eliminate the 132 of such difficulties 
by the adoption of a secular Bystem. We trust 
we are as little likely as Mr. Seebohm to neglect 
the serious consideration of the interests of 
the million of children whom two or three 
—— postponement of the work will rob of that 


in life which the Act admits to be 

their due.“ But we cannot admit that an agi- 
de aligh tho 9 of er need in 
ightest degree tpone the practical 

work for the — — of which it was 
devised. Whatever injustice has been wrought 
by the recent lavishness of Privy Council grants 
for building is already past recall; though it 
may not be beyond amendment. There is no 
reason wh 

y in 


ool Boards should make any 
creation of national property, 


which will be wholly at the disposal of future 


Acts of Parliament. Time may indeed be 
wasted by the di ble squabbles excited 
by the unfortunate 25th clause. But when 
men, whether mistaken or not, feel it to be 
their duty to accept the spoiling of their goods 
rather than contribute to the propagation of 
what they regard as deadly error; and when the 


representative Councils of important boroughs 
resist on the same ground the precepts of 
School Boards; it is surely time for the friends of 


denominational teaching to consider whether 
this cause of delay might not be avoided by a 
tempo system of voluntary contributions. 
On the other hand, we have a strong impression 
that the clearer the pros becomes of a 
reform of Mr. Forsters Education Act, the 
more easily will School Boards be able to con- 
centrate their attention on the practical work in 
hand. It will in that case be felt to be useless 
to squabble for unjust privileges which another 
session of Parliament will remove. . We rather 
think, therefore, that tho agitation which shows 
such a reform to be clearly. inevitable, is favour- 
able rather than otherwise to the interests 
which we all alike have at heart. It is perfectly 
oe things cannot go on as they are. 

hey, therefore, are the true friends of practical 
work, who’ seek to secure as soon as possible the 
only practicable ground of operation. 

But Mr.» Seebohm, like many others of his 
way of thinking, is very angry with the Non- 
conformists; whom he thinks to chiefly re- 
sponsible for the dead lock whic}fhe*fears. He 
says what is“ perfectly true, t twenty years 
ago, when Mr. Cobden advocated the 2 of 
the National Publia School Association, the large 
majority of Nonéonforthists were amongst his 
opponents. But it ought to be remembered 
why they were amongst his opponents. At that 
time Nonconformists were very generally of 
opinion that the principle of voluntaryism was 
as applicable to national education as to na- 
tional religion. Undoubtedly many of them, 
though there were numerous and important 
exceptions,’ held this position because they be- 
lieved dogmatic instruction to, be properly in- 
separable from secular teaching. Since then 
two changes have occurred. In the first place 
the extension of the Privy Council grants until 
they have become an important item in the 
Estimates has forced Nonconformists to examine 
the question more seriously, and to determine 
once for all whether their opposition to all 
State endowments of religion necessarily in- 
volved a similar opposition to State endow- 
ments for education. A considerable number 
amongst themselves, and those not the least 
firmly attached to the main principle of Non- 
conformity, had already in 1851 answered this 

uestion in the negative. The opinions and 

e arguments of these men have a grow- 
ing weight with their party; and when their 
views were found ‘to be supported by the un- 
mistakeable demand of the nation, the partial 
oem of Nonconformists ually ceased, 
and a broad comprehensive scheme of national 
education, for the first time in our history, be- 
came possible. 

But this change of opinion amongst Noncon- 
formists has been very greatly facilitated by 
another, which has been gradually but surely 
making way. Unless some mode had been 
conceived, in which national education should 
be based upon the strictest religions equality, 
Dissenters generally would have maintained an 
uncompromising resistance. Many amongst 
them; who may now fairly take credit for far- 
sighted discernment, maintained even before 
1850 that such a scheme of national education 
was possible on one condition only; that State 
instruction should be limited to secular subjects. 
But. on this, as on the other question, many of 
their friends hesitated at first to take up what 
appeared so extremea position. The programme 
of the British and Foreign School lety, 
whose council had already accepted State aid, 
appeared to offer a 1 and satisfactory 
compromise. According to this programme, 
while general instruction was to be given in the 
main principles of religion, no particular sect 
was to be fayoured with an endowment of its 
own special doctrines. Thus religious equality 
was to be maintained, not by concurrent endow- 
ment, but . — endowment of those truths only in 
which all Christians were supposed to be : 
That Nonconformists were consistent in taking 
such a course, we do not for a moment main- 
tain. But inconsistent though they were, they 
were deluded by a plausible appearance of re- 
ligious equality, which they never for a moment 
dreamt of giving up. To say to them, there- 
fore, ‘‘because you were mistaken in your 
method of securing the principle which you 
profess, you are now bound in common fairness 
to forego that principle altogether,” is to our 
minds utterly unreasonable. . Meanwhile, the 
claims of Unitarians, Roman Catholics, and 
others outside the pale of ordinary Evangelical 


Christianity, together with the notorious feeling 
of the working classes, and last, not least, su 
conduct as that of the National, Society, so; 
justly condemned by Mr. Seeb have made 
upon the minds of Nonconformists’ an impres- 
sion which has gone far to confirm the views 
advocated by the minority amongst them some 
twenty years ago. The result is, as the Man- 
chester Conference has shown, if not an entire. 
unanimity, 70 so general an nent in the 
adoption of the secular principle, that it is 
hopeless to look for an ultimate settlement on 
any other ground. 

en we say this, we do not affect, on the 
part of the Nonconformists, any right to dictate 


a national policy; but we maintain that Oh 
O° 


at the general relations of ies it is clear 
no other arrangement can be permanent. 
read in the Pull Mall Gazette of the 9th 
that our contemporary has nothing u bay 
against the secular system considered in the ab- 
stract”’; and he proceeds, It is the simplest. . 
and the most logical system in g country whero 
religious differences are so developed as they 
are in England; and we believe that it would 
be found in the long run rather to promote than 
to impede the interests which: the denomina- 
tionalists have at heart.” If by these inte- 
rests our contempo means the extension 
of the influence of religion, we cordially agree 
with him; and we can only wonder that the 
arrows of his invective are so frequently pointed 
at the upholders of such a system, rather than 
at those who in his view, though not in ours, 
make it for the present impracticable. |; Mr. 
Seebohm himself sees in the attitude of the Na- 
tional Society a formidable difficulty threatening 
the recent Act. If he expects this attitude to 
be changed by anything short of the total eli- 
mination of the temptation which occasions it, 
he. must have studied to little purpose the 
history of elementary education since the days 
of Lancaster. No one can deplore, he says, 
more than I do the necessity of thus haggling 
as it were for legislative provisions, to secure 
what’ common ‘honesty and high foeli of 
honour 4 secure without them.” Surely 
the whole history of priestism from the horrors 
of the Inquisition to the petty tyranny which 
has fo the little Methodist or Independent 
to 1 the Church Oatechism, is enough to 
show that, where the interests of d are 
concerned, common honesty and high feelings 
of honour are amply out of court. venture 
to think that Mr. Seebohm would scarcely differ 
from ourselves as to the ultimate issue of this 
uestion ; and we believe that if men raised by 
— and position above the gusts of 
sectarian passion would throw their influence 
into that movement which seeks to banish sec- 
tarian rivalry once and for ever from the schools, 
the resistance feared by the Pall Mall Gazette 
from the vast body of educational enthusiasm” 
and the hostility of the ratepayers throughout 
the one part of England would be very 
much less than is supposed. 

The evil is that the men to whom we havo 
referred, will persist in looking upon this agita- 
tion as a mere question of sectarian contention 
between the Nonconformists and the Churgbe- 
Being then associated by social bonds, with, 
that Establishment which dominates society in 
(England, they are inevitably led into the adop- 
(tion of an attitude of friendly neutrality” 


hich greatly tends to postpone the inevitable 
issue. Could they but be brought to acknow- 
ledge that the real question is between the 
secular interests ef the State on the one hand 
and the fanaticism of all denominations on the 
other, there is little doubt to which side 
their influence would be given. The false as- 
sumption to which we allude is manifest in the 
following extract from Mr. Seebohm’s arti 
Referring to the opposition of Nonconformists 
to Government grants in aid of national educa- 
tion, ho says, It has no doubt increased im- 
mensely the religious ‘difficulty of dealing with 
national education, and has so completely 

iven the Church of England the start, that no 

egislation can possibly 2 the latter on a 
practical equality as to their influence or the 
number of their schools. No — can 
give them back the ground — ve lost by 
the false attitude they assumed twenty by 
ago, or rob the Church of England of the 
ground it has gained.” If Mr. Seebohm refers 
to the loss of an opportunity for concurrent 
endowment, or for making with the Church of 
England a more equal division of the il 
than would be possible now, we can assure him 
that not one in a hundred of Nonconformists 
og this loss otherwise than as an unspeak- 
able gai Those amongst us, if any, who 
would have concluded so unrighteous a bargain, 
have undoubtedly lost all chance of ing it 
now. All we can say is, so mueh the * 
better for them; better for the Church; 
for the nation at large. For the spiritual and 
the secular interests of the nation alike flourish 
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best in the absence of those sectarian disputes 
which impede the light of justice and poison 
the air of charity. 
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generation, and most of the names called in 
god would, we think, be found to answer in 
Mr. Brand, the new Speaker, was, if our 
memory serves us correctly, assisting Sir William 
Hayter in 1857, and probably not ming for 
an instant of the honours which time would 
bring to him. We all now accept him as the 
best possible choice. No one who has known 
him but will say that he will do his duty 
courteously, intelligently, and firmly. Per- 
he is better known than any other 
member, which is a _— thing, and he is liked, 
which is a greater thing. On Friday evening, 
before his election, the House wore an un- 
accustomed look to all. The solemn and 
mace was absolutely put away for a 
ime in the Serjeant-at-Arms’ chair, and the 
clerk had the position of Speaker. It is a 
crowded Hotise, fot everyone wants to see how 
the new sun will rise. Sir Roundell Palmer 
expatiated skilfully and delicately on the 
iar merits of Mr. Brand, and was aptly 
ollowed by Mr. Locke King, who — to 
say something new and pertinent, even although 
he followed a master in the aft of oratory. 
Everybody knew that there would be no 
division, and Mr. Brand — took his 
place. His 7. te was exceedingly brief, but 
it was well delivered, and in a voice which must 
have confirmed the members in the conviction 
that their selection had been a good one. It 
was clear and resonant, and will we should 
think be almost as well heard as was Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre’s. But although Mr. Brand was chosen 
on Friday, the form of election was not over. 
That was ed until Her Majesty had 
signified her approval of the choice which her 
humble Commons had made. 

By Monday the ceremony was fully completed. 
in in court suit, a short wig, pre- 
ceded by the , supported by his nominators, 
and followed by all the —ͤ— present, the 
Speaker Elect went to the House of Lords and 
informed Her Majesty's Commissioners of the 
choice the Commons had made. The Commis- 
sioners thereon signified Her Majesty's ap- 
roval. The 8 er returned his humble 
hanks, and entreated that the faults of the 
Commons might all be visited — him, which, 
unfortunately, is never done. Then the Speaker 
returned, in a few minutes made his ap- 
ce in full costume, which, however, con- 
to expectation, rather seemed to diminish 

than to add to his stature. Business was 
at once. Ease, decision, and promptitude - 
racterised the new Speaker’s action all through 
the evening, and no one would have supposed 
that he not sat in the chair for many years 


The evening, however, was — — but a 
lively one, o announcement of Lord Mayo’s 
assassination made by Mr. Gladstone as soon as 
the petitions had been presented, threw a gloom 
over the House, for, as Lord Naas, the late un- 


last | fortunate viceroy was familiarly known in the 


been an apparent want of readiness and firm- 
ness. the last two sessions have been 
the most trying of sessions, demanding all the 
quickness, courage, and endurance which it 
would be ble to , and no one who 
Had seen anything of the business of the Houso 
d that period could wonderthat the Speaker 
was fairly worn out by his labours. If ever a 
man ed a right to rest, that man is the 


present Ossington. 
What a change has come over the Legislature 
during the reign of the late Speaker! When 


he was elected, Lord Palmerston had returned 


appeal to the country b 
, Mr. Bright, Mr. Mines 


Gibson, and Mr. Miall were unseated, and now 


That old Parliament seems very old now, 
although it was only the Parliament of 1857. 
We think of who were in it, and who are not in 
it now—Sir Jamos Graham, Thomas Duncombe, 
Edward Ellice, Richard Spooner, Mr. Ewart, 
General Thompson, George Hudson, James 
Wilson, Sidney Herbert, Charles Buxton, Mr. 


. Muntz, Sir Joseph Paxton. The small band of 


Nonconformist members who then had seats is 
almost entirely dispersed. Amongst them were 
the names and figures of Matthew Talbot 
Baines, Mr. Cheetham, Frank Crossley, and 
James Korshaw. Yet the House strangely 
retains its identity even at the ond of half a 


, | commenced, and the Royal 
read a second time, but met the 
m 


seen Mr. Diareeli almost incapsble of’ peak cing, 
seen Mr. in . . 
but it was with great difficulty that could 
utter the few sentences relating to this even 
which fell from his lips. After ay Ee owe 


Bill was 
an indignant though ineffectual test fro 
Mr. Vernon — Mr. While and Mr. 
Alderman Lawrence. But these protests came 
from below the ay, and therefore the bill 
was carried. should it become law, as no 
doubt it will, there will be no more political 
meetings in the le’s parks. 

The provisions of the Regulation of Mines 
Bill were clearly explained by Mr. Bruce; and 
this promises to be one of the few satisfactory 
measures to which the name of that right hon. 
member has been attached. Then we had the 
Education (Scotland) Bill, the details of which, 
as given by the Lord Advocate, were listened 
to very intently 4 Radical section. It was 
evident at once that the clauses giving power 
to the school boards to settle the religions in 
the schools would be opposed. It was very 
well for the Lord Advocate to say that there 
was hardly the ibility of a religious diffi- 
culty in byterian Scotland. But, as Mr. 
M‘Laren remarked, once tax the people for re- 
ligious — and the difficulty will appear 
quickly enough. The blots in the proposed 
bill were fairly hit by subsequont speakers, 
especially by Mr. Dixon. The discussion, how- 
ever, was a brief one, and the second week of 
the session was most — — commenced by the 
House rising before mi ight. 


BIRMINGHAM IN A DEAD-LOCK. 


THE state of the Education controversy in 
Birmingham furnishes a striking illustration of 


the practical working of Mr. Forster’s Act. 


We need hardly rewind our readers of the deep 
interest which this town has taken in 
popular education. It has vast educational 
institutions of — — it had taken active 
steps to procure the reform of its great grammar 
school before the Endowed Schools Act was 
; and it was the birthplace of the Na- 
tional Education League. e en with 
which this organisation was worked, did much 
to create that wave of enthusiasm, on which 
a truly national system of education might 
have been successfully floated; and there is no 
town in the empire where such a system would 
have been more heartily we 
A little more than twelve months the 
election of the school board took place. Every 
one knows that Birmingham is essentially 
Liberal, politically and religiously. This was 
shown at the last election, when the Liberal 
candidates were triumphantly carried, in spite 
of the minority clause. But at the election for 
the school board the true character of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act began to appear. It 
8 directly to all that was narrowest 
and most sectarian in the community; it 
repressed and discou all that was 
most liberal. The usual ecclesiastical cries 
were freely raised. It was not the Church 
that was in ~~ now, but the Bible and re- 
ligion itself. e education question was 
smothered in the ecclesiastical.- cumula- 
tive vote — the victory of the clerical 
party, as much to their own surprise as to the 
astonishment of their opponents. The curious 
spectacle was seen of a majority on the school 
board elected by a minority of the — — 
The highest on the poll, a Roman Catholic 
priest, had only 3,169 voters, while the lowest 
of the successful Liberal candidates polled 
13,567 voters, and the lowest of the unsuc- 
cessful Liberal candidates polled 12,284 voters 
It was not without truth, as well as wit, that 
the candidate who headed the poll spoke of 
himself and the clerical party as ‘‘ fluke” mem- 
bers of the board. If a yatancy occurred, not 
one of those gentlemen, nor anyone holding 
their sentiments, would have a chance of being 
chosen by the constitutional way of appealing 
to the majority. Oan anyone be surprised that 
the constituency is indignant at being swamped 
by —. device adopted by a Li Govern- 
ment 
The first struggle between the twa sections of 
the board took place on the framing of the 
bye-laws, and we need not say the 
crucial question was the payment of fees 
in the denominational schools. The in- 
tellectual resources, the moral earnestness, 
and the courage which were displayed in the 
contest, have exercised an influence far beyond 
the locality in which they were exhibited. But 
they were fruitless in arresting the course of the 
majority. The bye-laws were carried with the 
obnoxious ision, and were approved by the 
Education Department. There remained some 
lingering sense of justice in the minds of the 
clerical party, and it was distinctly understood 
that these bye-laws were not to be enforced 
until board schools were erected. It seemed a 
mockery to talk of the parent’s right of choice at 
all. But presently even this feeling died away. 
Without any whatever in the state of 
things, the majority determined to put in force 
compulsory clauses of the Act, some mem- 
bers deeming it a sufficient fulfilment of their 
pledge to stand neutral. Not a single board 
school has been erected. Nay, some schools 
which were offered to the board spon Se simple 
condition of the religious element being confined 
to Bible reading, were ey rejected, 
and have been closed. We have thus in this 
great town all the anomalies which the Ele- 
mentary Education Act is capable of creating. 
Here is a representing a minority of those 
who actually voted; this determines to 
compel attendance and to pay fees, and yet it 
has made no adequate provision for the chil- 
dren to be educated, nor for a choice of schools 
to which they can be sent. The majority insist 
with t vehemence upon the right of the 
= to choose the school for his child. To 
a a ee of secular 
earning, without adding the special religious 
tenets which the t believes, is a grievous 
wrong. This is the new doctrine of the rights 
of conscience which the clerical party zealously 
use. But the borough has every form of 
religious belief, and when the parent asks for 
the choice,“ the board point him to the Church 
of England or of Rome. 


‘There is another representative body in 
Birmingham. Town Council resents 
the ratepayers, and is chosen in the old consti- 
tutional fashion. The constituency is precisel 
the same as that which elects the school board. 
but how wonderfully different the result! The 
school board has served a precept upon the 
Council calling upon them to pay 4,000“. to their 
treasurer. ere was no evidence that a singlo 


— 
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fee had been paid to a denominational school. 
There was no certainty even that a single fee 
would be paid out of the sum demanded. But 
the board had taken power to pay such fees, 
and had determined to put the compulsory 
clause of the Act in operation. This was 
sufficient to decide the action of the Council. 
They would not even risk such an application 
of the rates. They were the rdians of the 
public funds, and by a majority of 42 to 12, 
determined not to obey the precept. We have 
thus the strange spectacle of two bodies, pro- 
fesselly representative of the same people, 
acting upon directly antagonistic principles. 
The school board proposes to spend the rates 
n schools over which it has no control, and 
in violation of the religious convictions of the 
ratepayers; and the Town Council, because 
might be so spent, declines to become the 
instrument of collecting them. It has saved 
the principle of local government and responsi- 
bility from contempt. 


This is the last move in the game, and it re- 
mains to be seen what course the majority on 
the school board will now take. They may re- 
trace their steps, and give such assurances as 
to the appropriation of the rates as may justify 
the council in collecting them. They may apply 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench for a mandamus 
to compel the council to levy the rate, and they 
may succeed ; or they may determine to collect 
their own rate. In either case the real conflict 
is only just beginning. None know the men 
they have to deal with, better than the majority 
of the school board themselves. One member 
of the council indignantly exclaimed that after 
forty long years they had only got rid of one 
church-rate to get another.“ Another member 
declared that whether the rate was levied by the 
council 4 by = school board, a would not 

it. Thi t not to surprise Her Majesty’s 
— — Th was distinctly placed 2 
them when the Act was under discussion. 
Those who were most ready to ridicule such 
apprehensions begin now to entertain them. 
onconformists are becoming increasingly sen- 
sitive to the application of their principles, and 
3 resolute in the maintenance of 
them. It is not difficult to see that the fire 
kindled at Birmingham will spread to every 
part of the kingdom. Is it impossible to con- 
vince Parliament that the only solution of the 
religious difficulty” is to render unto Cesar 
the which are Cœsar's, and unto God the 
things which are God's ? . 


Sin C. Baker’s Exprpition tn Arrica.—The 
Prince of Wales has published a letter, dated 
August 26, 1871, but only just received from Sir 8. 
Baker. He had been 175 days taking his fleet and 
soldiers from Khartoum to Gondokoro, a distance 
of 700 miles, the difficulties of the navigation bein 
almost insuperable. He had to cut a road throug 
the river vegetation nearly the whole way, lost men 
daily from malaria, and waa of course peavey 
— by all 4 —— 72 the Khedive, 
they di roving altogether of the suppression of 
r . The Baris also, the "lie most 
strictly allied to the slave-catchers, give great 
trouble, but Sir Samuel pronounces his b troo 
excellent, and apparently does not doubt that he 
shall establish a government at Gondokoro, 
though it will be a work of time and patience, and 
he can only write once a year. He is building a 
town and fort and devising the subjugation of the 


THe THANKSGIVING SerRvice.—lIt is understood 
to be finally settled that the royal procession on 
Thanksgiving Day (the 27th inst.) return from 
the City by way of the Embankment. The Queen 
and Court will to St. Paul's in semi-state. 
Her Majesty’s seat will face the choir, and will 
most ly be a few yards eastwards of the 
eng By the 1 In the choir there will 

singers. e parations inside the 
cathedral are making rapid progress It is more 
than hinted that about ninety-nine persons out of 
every hundred who apply for tickets to attend the 
service will be doomed to disappointment, although 
the admissions are expected to reach nearly 12,000. 
The House of Commons will 1 e about 
1,000 tickets, and the Lord Chamberlain has 
allotted another 1,000 to the Dean and Chapter. 
The Lord Chamberlain will distribute a certain 
number of tickets among ministers of the various 
denominations. © °* « . 


SLEEPING THROUGH THE CENTURIES.—On an 
occasion when Colonel brought forward a 
motion on the British navy, Lord North said to a 
friend of his who was sitting next to him in the 
house, We shall have a tedious speech from Barry 
to-night ; I dare say he'll give us our naval history 
from the beginning, not forgetting Sir Francis 
Drake and the Armada. this is nothing to 
me, so let me sleep on, and wake me when we 
come near our own times.” His friend at length 
roused him, when Lord North exclaimed, ‘‘ Where 
are we?” At the battle of La Hogue, my lord.” 
„Oh, my dear friend,” he 2 ‘you have woke 

me a century too soon - From A Book of Par- 
. hamentary Anecdote.” 


MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 
(By a Cosmopolitan. ) 
» PRESIDENT GRANT. 


It is almost as hard to find out what manner 
of man President: Grant is as to discover who 
wrote the letters of Junius. I have heard those 
who profess to know him intimately declare that 
he was a true Christian,” a teetotaller, a great 
general,” an ‘‘ accomplished statesman ”’ ; and, on 
the other hand, that he was a ‘‘ drunkard,” a 
„bloody butcher but no general,” a fool, and 
„nothing but a lover of wine and horses. 

In England President Grant is far more gene- 
rally popular than here, where the slanders about 
him are so numerous and persistent, that even Re- 
publicans admit that they ‘‘don’t know what to 
believe.” Here is a specimen of the way in which 
the Democratic press criticises Grant. I take it 
from a Pensylvanian paper :— 

There are other and greater rascals’ in office than 
William M. Tweed. A man by the name of Grant holds 
the most exalted position iu the bestowal of the American 
pore He is known as à taker of gifts from applicants 
or office under his administration. He is known to be 
guilty of the odious political crime of nepotism, having 
conferred numerous Offices upon his near relatives and 
created a family dinasty of office-holders. He is known 
to have — the powers of the Federal Legislature in 
levying war against a foreign country with which the 
United States are A see in the case of his armed in- 
tervention in the affairs of San Domingo. Ho is known 
to have field-stock in a corporation which was given a 

rofitable contract by the Federal Government. He is 

nown to have been connected with Jay Goold, the 
prince of stock gamblers, in financial transactions the 
success of which depended on a knowlege of the secrets 
of the Treasury department. He is known to havo been 
as poor as a church mouse before he became President, 
but to have since amassed a million of dollars on a 
salary of 25,000/. a year. What say the pious gentle- 
man uf the Radical party who make broad their phylac- 
teries, and utter loud prayers in the market-place for 
salvation from Tammany, to the record of this man 
Who among them all, will step forth and say to this 
national Tweed,” as the Democracy said to that one of 
New Tork, Away ! away ! Your touch is pollution. 
I suppose, if I had simply remarked that such state- 
ments as these were daily made all over the Union, 
the enlightened editor of the National Baptist 
would have called me a “‘ caricaturist.” What will 
he say of the writers in his own State who thus 
describe the chief of the American nation ? 

It is amusing to hear both sides. A Republican 
gives you his own estimate of things, and con- 
cludes by saying, ‘‘ None but knaves attach any im- 
portance to the lies of the Democratic Press.” A 
Deinocrat paints the reverse picture, and then 
triumphantly remarks that the Republicans are 
all thieves, and only fools believe ‘in their state- 
ments.” According to this, an Englishman who 
thinks well of Democrats is a knave, while, if he 
admires the Republicans, he is a fool. You will 
see, therefore, that the foreigner who attempts to 
impartially review American affairs has no easy 
task. He is in constant danger of being harpooned 
by some utterly partisan paper. a 

Referring to the late Mr. Vallandigham, the editor 
of Scribner’s Monthly, in the number for August, 
1871, remarked very appropriately :— 

‘This abuse of political men while living, and this 
laudation of them when dead, convict the political press 
of the nation of a bigotry of which it ought to be 
thoroughly ashamed. It all comes of our self-conceit. 
We make no room for opinions that differ with our own. 
To every man o — to us we attribute unworthy 
motives. Our political opponents are regarded as men 
12 1 Th motives are more than 
questioned they are denounced. Our active politicians 
seem to be knaves to thousands of their fellow-country 
men, and are treated as knaves by hundreds of presses ; 
and, so habitual and persistent are misconception and 
maltreatment in this t, that men of sensitive 
natures and a tender rd for their own good names 
and reputations shrink from all participation in politics. 
It is true beyond dispute that a man of the most stain- 
less character and the purest motives has only to be- 
come a candidate for office, or to participate influentially 
in political affairs, to become the ta of a t army 
of dirt-throwers, who lose no opportunity to soil his 
name and blacken his motives.” 

Mark Twain has written a splendid satire on 
„the great army of dirt-throwers,” detailing an 
imaginary experience in an election campaigning for 
State Governor.’ Scribner and Mark Twain can 
tell the truth without being considered mere “‘ cari- 
caturists.” »°* °. 

Mr. John Quincey Adams, the son of Charles 
Francis Adams (whom all Englishmen respect), and 
the member of a family famous for statesmen, thinks 
it not beneath him to write as follows of the pre- 
sent Government:— ~ 

I regard the present administration as a national 
calamity, and its continuance should be averted at 


any sacrifice, not because * in politics, but 


because it is mean in 0 , sordid in tone, and 
ignorant, corrupt, and arbitrary ; more than 
any administration we have had, it has — 
the hopes ani deadened the — aspirations of 
the good men of all parties ; it is doing more 
to permanently disunite the States than the govern. 
mont of Jefferson Davis ever did; because its chief 


— 


conceives there is no means for a free government 
— military force ; no public auction but private 
profit. 


The New York Sun, which has nominated Horace 
Greeley for the Presidency, is still more caustic :— 


It is certain that General Grant, if nominated 
would fail te receive the support of the best and 
ablest men of the Republican party. The popularity 
he attained through his military. achievements has 
been utterly destroyed by the discovery that he is 
not only unfit to discharge the high duties that have 
devolved upon him in his civil capacity, but that his 
personal characteristics are such as to give offence to 
all decent people. His lawless favouritism, his ex- 
cessive love of money, and his bestowal of high offices 
in return for presents ; his abject truckling before the 
rich and powerful, and his supercilious contempt for 
the masses who have placed him in power; his arrogant 
disregard of legal restrictions ; his encouragement of 
bribe-taking ; his suspicious connection with the money- 
getting schemes of disreputable speculators and ad- 
venturers ; his support of the slave-traders of Cuba 
against the patriots who aro struggling for their own 
freedom and half a million of enslaved Africans; his 
disgraceful and illegal action in placing the commanders 
of American ships of war under the orders of the 
mongrel impostor Baez, and his general recklessness 
and incompetency, have all combined to produce a 
revulsion in public feeling which will make itself mani- 
fest at the proper time in a most effectual manner. 
The ablest of the Republican statesmen feel the doep 
humiliation of serving under a President of so low an 
intellectual grade ; while the great mass of the in- 
telligent ple of America are ashamed to see tho 
highest office in the nation filled by a man who is 80 
dull that to save his life he could not write a common- 


ion i ish, and 
Cheat goearty af Wiese fo.sneh thet ko canes iashe 
a speech of three sentences without rendering himself 
an object of derision.” 

These charges against the President of the 
United States, so often and so circumstantially 
made, are they true? If they are, the conclusion 
which anybody who is not a mere partisan must 
aim at is that the fault is less with the man than 
with the system. If Grant has abused his official 
position by accepting presents and otherwise, is it 
any wonder when the circumstances are taken into 
account? Is it not usual, with very rare exceptions, . 
for men who possess power to misuse it? The 
evil of making rich presents to Presidents is not a 
new one. Even Lincoln, if he did not accept com- 
plimentary donations, allowed his wife to do so, 
and Mrs. Lincoln’s attempt, after her husband's 
death, to sell the gifts she received, will be a 
sore spot with Americans for many years 
to come. General Grant is, I fear, more open to 
the charge. of nepotism than to anything else. At 
all events, he can claim that he is not ‘‘ worse than 
an infidel,” for he has not forgotten to provide for 
those of his own household. The Troy Budget, a 
few months ago published a lot of comic letters from 
persons who were unable to attend a picnic near 
the Modern Ilium, and among the rest was one 
from Useless Grant,” regretting he could not 
attend, but promising to take tickets for all his 
relations in office, which would, of course, make the 
gathering a pecuniary success! In England the 
royal family possess but little patronage, and that 
little is constantly being reduced. Here the Presi- 
dent’s patronage is far beyond what Dominie 
Sampson would have called ‘‘ pro-di-gious,” while 
it is always increasing! If you or I were the 
dearest friend of the Prince of Wales, the prince 
could not give us a berth in either the naval, mili- 
tary, or civil service; but here a President could, 
if he liked, give me a snug appointment, with pro- 
motion every day of the year. This power is the 
root of all mischief, and whatever General Grant 
may be, his removal would not remedy it. With 
all their contempt for monarchy, the Americans 
might in many respects copy our system to ad- 
vantage. 

Lord Palmerston uséd to say nothing succeeds 
like success, and General Grant has succeeded 
both in war and politics. If he be a fool, he must 
have some uncommonly wise men to guide him. 
Fools do not usually negotiate Alabama treaties,* 
reduce national debts, or promote civil service 
reforms. When somebody during the rebellion 
charged Grant with drinking whisky, Abraham 
Lincoln said he wished the other generals would 
drink whisky of the same sort, for Grant. won all hia 
battles. , Whatever be the source of the Presjilent’s 
inspiration, he is still ‘‘winning his battles,” and 
Englishmen cannot but feel respect and admiration 
for a national ruler who has proved himself the 
friend of peace and a lover of justice. The personal 
canards about Grant are as absurd as the libels so 
common in America about the Prince of Wales. I 
have referred to them only as illustrative of the 
peculiar passion for slander which is the worst form 


* This letter of our correspondent, we need hardly 
say, was written before the new Alabama policy of the 
President's Cabinet was known—in America at least, 
It enables us to Judge more accurately how far Gengral 
Grant merits the title of being “the friend of ‘peace 
and a lover of justice,” —— 
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of disease in the United States. That 
there is deplorable rottenness and corruption in the 
national Government—especially in the Southern 
States—is beyond doubt, but that President Grant 
is implicated, nobody but fanatics of the 
Horace Greeley type really believe. To find the 

press making reckless charges which are known to 
be false shows how easily liberty of the press may 

ü into license. 

The vice of ' dirt-throwing at public men, is 
nothing new in America. The Father of his 
” was at one time the best-abused man in 
nited States. Writing to Jefferson’ in 1796, 
Washington said: 
within the 


4 70 


ite 
at 


85 
5 


far 1 obligati d justice 
80 as our ons an an 
nation of the earth, and 


exertions 
in 


ashington ; if ever 
. 


The notorious Tom Paine thus publicly libelled 


a simple citizen. When we remember that Washing- 
ton, now universally venerated, was once denounced 


and 


opened 
the result will be 
made known to the Assembly. 
The promoters of the 


blic bling in France speak 
of success. Acconting to the Gaulols, it haa alread 


occu 
French Government ; 


most confidently 


been decided in principle that the gaming- 
shall be established in . watering- . 
In the Commission of the French Assemb! on 


the liberation of the — M. Casimir er 
has the lending of official countenance 


diplomatic action. 
et has declined altogeth 


ce of the Alabama dispute, the attention of 
French Government has been directed to the 


necessity of appointing a new Minister at Washing- 
ton. 


sador in London which has been offered to him. 
M. Léon Say, the Prefect of the Seine, has agreed 
to withdraw his resignation. 

At Versailles a court-martial is trying fourteen 
Communist prisoners accused of the m of the 
Dominican monks at Arcueil. Seventy witnesses 
sare to be heard in the case. 

The Times correspondent says :—‘‘ The Govern- 
ment has received some very interesting informa- 
tion from several Préféts of ents ret 

the propaganda now being carried on by the Inter- 
nationale in the country districts. ions are 
being formed in those districts, correspondents are 
appointed, and the afliliated members receive cards 


——— — 


| which enable them to obtain, when travelling in 
France or abroad, the ction and assistance of 
the affiliated members of the places where they may 
find themselves. It is exceedingly probable that 
very shortly the representatives of the European 
Powers will come to an understanding to propose 
to their respective Governments effectual | 
measures against the action of the Internationale.” 
The Duc d’Aumale, having been elected a mem- 
ber of the commission upon ian questions, 
has delivered a h in his Bureau which has been 


highl . It is said that he — a 
voles and delivery which give promise of success in 
the Tribune. 

The committee on the property of the Orleans 
Princes approve the Government proposal for the 
restitution of the property. 

The Committee on Superior Instruction have 
unanimous! that associations with this 
object have entire liberty to constitute themselves, 
and are not to be amenable to laws affecting other 
associations. 

The Free Trade Deputies in the Assembly are 
now founding an association entitled the League of 
Commercial Liberty, on the model of the Cobden 
Club, It will have ramifications throughout France. 


GERMANY. 


95 


existing between the Roman Catholics and the 
Poles, and said that in districts where the popula- 
tion was mixed the cl objected to education 
ole vi in Western 
that ; but 
the n tall of I Paget ag now = an 
following the example French in 
Alsace, it w make ta for i 
aoa i Be IA Ge eek 
e of the Centre party as one 
i to make peace, provided they 
would — on connections which rendered peace 
im 0. 


197 
7 reading 
Supervision Bill. During the debate, Prince Bis- 
marck h of the previous day as 


exp speec 
referring not to political but to religious sympath 
‘and the ol 8 


5 


Ne. international, erring 
the interests of their Church to those of the State ; 
and he emphatically declared his firm belief in the 
confession of a living Christian faith—a belief that 
led him to protect the fundamental laws of the 
State against attacks from whatever quarter. 

It is stated that Prussia is about to constru 
ee a ee harbour, like that o 


The North German Gazette announces that, ac- 
cording to a communication from the Bishop of 
Strasburg, the Holy See no considers the 
Concordat of 1801 y valid. e Gazette adds, 
that the i overnment would on its part 


of Rome ; 
Reed. y —— 


State and the Church in Alsace and Lorrain 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


We learn from Madrid that 2,000 Spanish troops 
have been sent to Cuba. 
The cholera still continues in Revel and St. 


y reports the arrival of the 
ei. in city on Friday. 
Admi Cockb 
Indian na val station, di 


commander of the East 
on Saturday at Calcutta. 

The Em of Russia has arrived at Nice. He 
— ro — 1 with nang se rof Brazil, who 

is departure for the purpose. 

A are Sora of the Swiss National Council, in- 
terdicting the order of the Jesuits in Switzerland, 
has been approved by the Council of the States. 

A ent of the Unita Cattolica says that 
the Pope is about to issue an encyclical letter on 
public instruction. 

Tue Diamonp Fils or Sour Arrica.—The 

ield of diamonds in the colony still continues to 

large. At the fields the di had taken the 
law into their own hands, and burnt some canteens, 
the proprietors of which were accused of purchasing 
stolen — from the natives. 

Tus Famine IN Persia.—The Persian famine 
still continues, to a most painful extent. The 
latest telegrams from I state that ten thou- 
sand poor are ‘‘on hand” of the English Committee, 
which has funds for six weeks, but requires money 
for four months, until the summer crops are 
available. There have been severe snowstorms— 
„the heaviest for seven years,” and the ‘‘ sufferings 
of the poor are terrible. The sum of 12,000/. has 
been contributed in England ; but the fund is now 
almost exhausted. 

FRANCE AND ITALx.—Unpleasant feeling has 
been created at the|Italian Court by the non- 
1 of a successor to M. Gou in the 


rench Embassy at Rome; and it is asserted that 
the Cavaliere di Nigra, who has so long represented 
Italy in Paris, will be removed to St. Petersburg, 
his duties in the French capital being performed by 


a mere chargé d affaires. 


: 


ProGREss In New Zeatanp.—An interesting 
fact is mentioned by the Wellington (New Zea- 
land) correspondent of the Times. Our relations 
with the natives,” he says, continue to improve. 
The policy of conciliation has triumphed over the 
1 of races. Our fire-eating politicians no 
onger talk of ‘conquering a permanent peace.’ 
The spade, the pickaxe, the egraph wire, and 
the h are doing what legions of men, 
with ‘arms of precision,’ and the latest improve- 
ments in the art of war, failed todo. Hundreds 
of natives are now working for Government wages 
who three years ago were burning our villages 
and murdering our outsettlers almost without re- 
sistance. They are now helping us to make roads 
inte their very fastnesses, where three years ago 
it would have been death for the white man to set 
his foot. All this has been brought about by the 
exercise of a little common sense, patience, and 
discretion.” 

ILt-TREATMENT OF AN AMERICAN MISSIONARY 
IN CHINA. — A Pekin correspondent of the North 
China Herald gives an account of a vio a 
by a mob on an American missionary. One of t 
American missio societies (the writer sas), 
had succeeded in fanting a station in Yujok, a 
large city about eighty miles west of Pekin. There 
was some difficulty in getting possession of the 
premises, after the lease had been drawn and the 
advance-money paid. There has been considerable 
0 ition and persecution clearly traceable to the 
officials. On a recent Sunday, the Rev. Mr. Pear- 
son was interrupted while preaching, and such a 
hostile spirit manifested that he thought it wise to 
withdraw. He was, however, followed and way- 
laid, thrown down, beaten and pelted with stones. 
When he reached home, his clothes were soiled and 
torn, and the blood was running freely from wounds 
in the face and head. What notice the American 
Government will take of this affair remains to be 
seen. 

THe Murper or Fisk.—A correspondent in New 
York, writing on the 22nd ult., says :—‘‘ There is a 
growing opinion here that the murderer of James 
i jun., will succeed in escaping from the 
gallows. An immense array of counsel appeared 
the other day, when Stokes was arraigned in court 
to plead on the indictment, and they are the same 
men who succeeded in bringing so much extraneous 
matter on the case of M‘Farland, who, it will be 
remembered, was tried for the murder of Albert D. 
Richardson in 1870, and prejudiced the minds of 
the jury against the murdered man. The line of 
defence to be followed by Stokes’s counsel will have 
the same effect. They intend to show that, owing 
to Fisk’s popularity with the judges on the bench, 
it became impossible for Stokes ever to receive jus 
tice in the courts of this city against Fisk, who 


detectives e in hunting on his track, that he 
not only was in er of his life, but had no re- 
medy even against the meanest attacks of the Erie 


Railway manager. It will be shown how thoroughly 
the murdered man had the judiciary of this country 
under his power. As such, the trial of Edward S. 
Stokes will, indeed, be a cause célébre.” 


ASSASSINATION OF LORD MAYO. 


On Monday afternoon a tele from Calcutta 
arrived at the India Office, gravity of which 
necessitated its immediate communication to both 
Houses of Parliament. It announced that on the 
night of Thursday last (8th inst.) the Governor- 
General of India had been assassinated at Port 
Blair, the celebrated convict settlement on the 
Andaman Islands, at the mouth of the Bay of 

At the time of the o occurrence his 
lordship was in one of the extensive tours of 
observation by which his administration has been dis- 
tinguished. He had not long returned from the Camp 
of Exercise at Delhi, where he attended the mili- 

manceuvres carried out under the direc- 
tion of the Commander-in-Chief, when he started 
to pay a 1 visit to the distant 


rovince of Burmah. His voyage to Rangoon, 
in the oy oy Glasgow, was extended southward 
as far as the Andaman Islands, that he might 


sonally ins the establishment at Pert 
Blair, which constitutes one of the great social 
questions of India. It was founded in the year 
after the mutiny for the reception of Sepoy re 

but it subsequently r o this design, 
and ook oe tination for the worst 
class of criminals. The assassin, Shere Ali, had 
been sent thither three years ago under sentence of 
transportation for life for a murder committed in 
the year of the mutiny. According to the am, 
the Viceroy had finished his imspection of the 
several stations, and in the dusk of the evening 
was on his way back to his boat, when he was 
stabbed twice in the back before his guards could 
seize the assassin. He did not survive many 
minutes, and the man-of-war which had been con- 
veying him to Rangoon returned at once with his 
dead body to Calcutta. The news was forwarded 
to London from the first telegraph station accessible, 
that on the small island of Saugor, at the mouth of 
the og, = 8 

The Daily News publishes the following special 
telegram from an eye-witness of the crime, dated 
Calcutta, Feb. 12, 8.55 p.m. :— 

The Viceroy left Moulmein on the 6th, and reached 
Andaman Tetand this morning (Feb. 8), His visit 
ended in a fearful tragedy the same evening. After 
inspecting the public institutions in all the dangerous 
— of the convict colony, he ascended Mount Harriet, 
or the view, accompanied by a superintendent, staff of 
seven, and an armed police guard. Between Mount 
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Harriet and Hope Town, at the base, about 200 natives, 
convicts, destitute, sick men, and ticket-of-leave men, 
were returning in the dusk, when, on the pier, within a 
few yards of the boat, as the Viceroy quickened bis 
, the party became less compact, and a convict, 
— unseen, rushed at the Viceroy and stabbed him 
twice we — died = A —.— — —— 
, murderer, a , apparen (f) 
an — declares himself inspi by God. No 
blame is attributable to the officials. The Viceroy was 
fearless, and had complained more than once of the 
precautions as irksome. I was present. 

The sad news caused intense excitement at 
Bombay. At Calcutta business was suspended. 
All the Dublin papers, without exception, express 
the utmost pain at the fate of Lord Mayo, and 
bear testimony to his amiable personal qualities 
and earnest desire to perform well every public 
duty entrusted to him. In his own county, among 
his friends, neighbours, and tenantry, great gloom 
prevails, and the sad intelligence has produced a 
marked effect. 

It is understood that pending the selection of a 
Governor-General for India, Lord Napier of Mer- 
chistoun, now Governor of Madras, will proceed to 
Calcutta, and exercise ad interim an acting power. 
Until his arrival the Senior Member of Council will 
fill the vacant place. 

Lord Mayo was the eldest of the seven sons of 
Robert, fifth Lord Mayo (for some years one of the 
representative peers for Ireland), and was born in 
the city of Dublin on the 21st of February, 1822, 


so that he was within a few days of completing the 
fiftieth year of his age. He was educa at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he took his degree 


as Bachelor and Master of Arts in the regular 
course, and was created a Doctor of Laws in 1852; 
he was for ashort time a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to the late Lord Heytesbury while that 
nobleman held the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, 
and entered Parliament at the general election of 
1847 in the Conservative interest as one of the 
members for the county of Kildare. He did not 
again contest that county in 1852, but was content 
to sit during the next Parliament as member for 
the borough of Coleraine. He continued to repre- 
sent Coleraine down to the general election of 1857, 
when he transferred his services to the electors of 
Cockermouth. Here he enjoyed a secure seat, ne- 
presenting that constituency down to the year 1868, 
when heaccepted the Governor-Generalship of India. 
He was Secretary for Ireland under Lord Derby’s 
first administration from March to December, 1852, 
again under his second administration in 1858, and 
for a third time in 1866. Lord Mayo’s accession to 
the family honours in the month of August, 1867, 
did not remove him from the House of Commons, 
as he was not a peer of England or of the United 
* Lord Mayo married, in October, 1848, 
the Hon. Blanche Julia Wyndham, fourth daughter 
of George, first Lord Leconfield, by whom he has 
Left a family of two daughters and four sons, all 
under age. He is succeeded in his titles and estates 
by his eldest son, Dermot Robert Wyndham, Lord 

aas, a cornet in the 10th Hussars, who was born 
in July, 1851, and was educated at Eton. 


Epitome of Rebos. 


Windsor was en fete on Saturday, to welcome 
the arrival of the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
the castle, on their way to Osborne. Acting on 
the expressed wish of the Queen, the town autho- 
1 the idea 4 a — reception ; 

ut the streets were gay wit and evergreens, 
and the residents —— out 222 to hail the 
return of the prince. 

On Monday the prince and princess left for 
Osborne, after visiting the Mausoleum at Frogmore, 
and the royal farms and gardens. 

On Saturday the Queen received intelligence of 
the death, from scarlet fever, of her niece, the 
Duchess of Saxe-Meiningen. 

Mr. Butt, Q.C., has contradicted the rumour of 
his being about to receive an Indian appointment. 

Mr. Pope Hennessey, Governor of the Bahamas, 
has been appointed to administer for a few months 
the Government-in-Chief of the West African 
settlements. 

The death is announced of Miss Julia Trelawne 
Leigh ay the oan ay i ‘ —＋ ok Leig 

unt. pension of 75/., able out of the Civil 
* —.— to the Nn 

contemporary states that Mr. Winterbotham, 

M. P. for Stroud, and Under-Secretary of State for 

the Home Department, has been offered the post of 

legal adviser to the Council of India, which is to 

be 2 oe emp 2 hens; and the 
on. gentleman eclined the intmen 

whieh is — 10,0001. a year. 10 : 

The British Medical .Journal understands that 
the measure which Mr. Stansfeld will introduce on 
Friday next will include not only a consolidation 
of the existing sanitary laws, but also a rearrange- 
ment of areas ; a reconstitution of suitable boards 
(chiefly by consolidation) to preside over these sim- 
plified and extended areas; and a great extension 
of the sanitary service of the country. 

The Atheneum hears of a painful scandal in the 
Record Office, some of the documents in which 
have been mutilated. The offence, as yet, is un- 
punished. 

Professor Fawcett intends to propose the reintro- 
duction into the Ballot Bill of the clause ‘placing 
on the rates the legal expenses of candidates at 
elections. | 


The Bishop of Winchester and the Right Hon. 


Chichester Fortescue have left Osborne, where they 
have been staying a day or two with Her Majesty 
the Queen. 

The office of Vice-Chamberlain to the Queen, 
vacant by the elevation of Viscount Castlerosse to 
the peerage, has been offered to Viscount Bury, 
who, however, has declined the honour. _ ' 

The acknowledged contributions to charitable in- 
stitutions last week amount, says the London 
Mirror, to 12,0001. i 

Saturday, March 23, has been finally fixed as the 
date for the University boat rate. 

Lord Suffield’s Horstead-hall estate in Norfolk 
has been purchased by Mr. Albert Grant for 
105,000/, 

Mr. Ruskin’s election to the St. Andrew’s Reo- 
torship being declared void, on the ground of his 
holding a professorship, the office to Lord 
Lytton, Mr. Ruskin’s opponent at the late election. 

Five thousand pounds—of which London gives 
more than half—have been subscribed for the new 
Livi ne expedition. 

Stringent orders tending to secure thorough in- 
spections and surveys of ships-of-war at the dock- 
yards, and to enhance the responsibility of the 
officers of the various departments for vessels 
coming under their supervision, have been issu 
from the Admiralty. 

The correspondence in reference to Sir R. Collier's 

pointment was published on Saturday. It in- 
2 besides that already known, letters from 
Chief Justice Bovill condemning the appointment. 
Justice Willes considers the appointment legal and 
within the terms of the statute, 

The Board of Inland Revenue has taken out a 
simmons | the Corporation of London for 
having u armorial bearings without a license. 
Since the year 1798, when the tax was imposed, no 
such payment has ever been demanded or made. 
The summons is to be heard at Bow-street on 


Thursday. 
Mr. O Byrne, editor of the /rish has raised 
an action for damages of 1,000/, against the Chief 


Secretary for Ireland and others, for assault com- 
mitted on him at the Phoenix Park affray last 
— The case, in the Dublin Exchequer Court, 
will occupy several days. 

Lord Kimberley received at the Colonial Office a 
deputation on the subject of the Pom eee gee 
traffic. In commenting on the difficulty of the 
question, his lordship quoted the late Bishop Patte- 
son’s authority as supporting the regulation, rather 
than the entire suppression, of the traffic ; but he 
promised that, in concert with the Foreign Office, 
all possible measures should be taken to avert ite 
evil consequences. 

In a letter to the Bradford Observer, Mr. Isaac 
Holden contradicts a report from Paris, that he had 
subscribed 1,000,000f. towards paying off the war 
indemnity. The report may have originated (Mr. 
Holden thinks) in the fact that he felt it his duty 
to subse) be largely towards the relief of the 
suffering poor during the war, at Rheims .and at 
Roubaix. 

Robert Kelly, who, by an extraordinary verdict 
of an Irish jury, was acquitted of the murder of 
Head Constable 1 on Friday put upon 
his trial, at the Dublin Commission Court, for 
firing, with intent to kill, at one of the constables, 
named Mullins, who arrested him. The defence 
was that the shot was fired by accident. He was 
found guilty, and was sentenced to fifteen years’ 
penal servitude. 

The remarkable success which has attended the 
establishment of Civil Service Co-operative Societies 
in London has not been viewed with favour b 
piven tradesmen, many of whom at the West-en 

ve found the largest portion of the custom which 
they ay had transferred to the co-operative 
stores. Their grievances were on Friday set forth 
by a deputation to Mr. Lowe, who, in repl „ex- 
pressed an opinion against civil service offi 


en- 

in trading wre when th 
— were — Ha to 0 
added that only Parliament 


an public, but 
ap 


y a remedy. 


Obituary. 


Mr. Josxrn k. — On Thursday morning Mr. 
Joseph Pease, one of the most successful men and 
largest employers of labour in the North of Eng- 
land, died at his residence at Darlington. Mr. 
Pease, with his father, Mr. Edward Pease, Geo 
Stephenson, and others, initiated our t — 


way system in connection with the Stockton and 
Darlin Railway, which was the first line opened 
in 1825. The deceased gen then a young 


man, drew up the prospectus. Mr. Pease was the 
founder of Middles „by buying up the land 
upon which the present town is built, with others, 
and making it into a port for the shipping of coal, 
and a general maritime trade. His capital and 
enterprise had no small share in developing the im- 
mense iron trade which has attained such a degree 
of prosperity in Cleveland. It was, however, with 
the coal trade of South Durham, and the formation 
and extension of railways in the North of England, 
that Mr. Pease was chiefly associated, having been 
largely instrumental during the time he was in Par- 
liament for South Durham, from 1832 to 1841, in 
establishing the Great North of England line which 
has developed into the North-Eastern system. Mr. 

Pease was a man of great energy, and 

unusual administrative talent, and was also a grace- 

ful and accomplished speaker. He leaves a large 


1 of sons and daughters, his eldest son, Mr. 
J. W. Pease, being the present member for South 


Durham. He was the ident of the Peacé 
Society, and has and maintained, chiefly 
at his own cost, an extensive of education 
in connection with his entiation in ee —＋ 
urham. Mr. Pease was the 

wealth, and has always danse largely e bene 
volent and charitable — throughout the country. 
He was it his seventy-third year. 

Late Rev. Jens Sürbrock, M,A.—The 
decease of the esteemed secretary of the 
3 Continental Society is a great 
not only to the committee, but also 80 
the various institutions and agencies which they 
annually assist. The health of the rev. 
gentleman — been failing for some months 
and foreboded to his friends the fatal result, 
he unconscious himself of such an issued 
He continued at hie post till within the last shred 
or four weeks, ahd that against the earnest and 
re pend his 


i 


entreaties of the committee to sus 
urs for six or twelve months in the hope that 
absolute rest might recruit his wasting frame. He 
retired to Hastings about three weeks since, intend- 
ing to return shortly and resume his public duties. 
But the hand of death was upon him, and he died in 
a state of unconsciousness on Thursday, the 8th 
inst., at twelve o’clock noon. He was brought 
immediately home, and was buried at Abney Park 
Cemetery ongluesday, the 19th inst., by His per- 
sonal friends, the Rev. Robert Ashton aiid the 
Rev. Dr. Unwin. The death ¢ ——. at 
the present juncture is deeply eplored, as 
2 in 2 Spain, and Bohemia, &c., have 
— engaged the attention of the committee, and 
ey uired his oo mind and practical 
wisdom to direct. e committee will rejoice if 
they are able to secure a competent successor ; and 
they entreat that the friends and supporters of the 
—— | and all well-wishers for the spread of evati- 
gelical and Protestant truth on the Gontinent, as 
well as the sedrvtaries of the auxiliaries throughout 
the country, will forthwith transmit their subscrip- 
tions and donations to the Rev. Robert Ashton, pro 
tem, at the office of the society, 13, Blomfield-street, 
Finsbury, E.C. 

THE 1 — Rev. Samvet HIN Ds, D. D., late 
Bishop of Norwich, died a few days ago, in his 79th 
year. He became Bishop of Norwioh on the death 
of Bishop Stanley in 1849 ; in 1857 he resigned hi 
bisho * 1 7 that time he has been 1 — pe oe 
invalid, and for many — t su 8 
Hinds was a moderate iberal 2 ities, and one 
of the most advanced“ of thought of 


80 
igious questi | ing the last few 
ean toe... 


Jans THORNE.—We re to announce the 
might be designate, if the body with which he 
ight i if the y with w 0 
— so intimately associated, the Bible Chris- 
tians, did not iate it. He died at his resi« 
sawn. . ae on Sunday, Jan 
ter a 8 Ulnessz 9 0 

| seventy=sit. He ‘wat bitled on ri ay if tie 
0 butyitig-gr at Shebbear, his native 
h. The service was conducted by the Rev 

J. Hocking, of Aberavon, Wales, ident of 

the Conference, assisted by other ministers. There 
was a very large attendance of persons anxious to 
show their respect for the venerable , who 
had been a minister for the long period of fifty-six 
years and a total abstainer for thirty. This vene⸗ 
rable minister, as the Nestern Times justly 1 
„was known far and wide among the y of 


ple to whom he belonged and to large num- 
ra outside them. As one of the founders of 


the denomination ard in all things found faithful, 
the death Gf no other would be sd orally 
felt and mourned. His career ds 4 travelling 


av 
6 


reacher ' in 1816, and at that w 
tinued 8 2 Me. Thorne 
an 


editor of the organs, consequ 
ceased from itinerant work. His head- 
quarters were at Shebbear, and there the deceased 


editor resided for a number of years. From 
this point his labours radiated in every direction, 
not merely by the publications which passed under 
his hand, but in the work of preaching occasional 
sermons at chapel openings, missionary mong 
anniversaries, and the like. — the position he 
held and the labour he undertook he became well 
known, y in this county, and was every- 
where much and deservedly respec His deep 

iety, his sense, and great industry, more 
than overcame the disadvantages of a slender edu- 
cation, and his theological acquirements and 

ulpit power was at once an example and a rebuke 
fo the academically trained nonentities of later 
times. While his knowledge, talents, and integrity 
him at the head of the Bible Christian body, 
ve him abundance of work, ho nevertheless 
found heart and opportunity to give heed to public 
matters, both in Church and State. Mr. Thorne 
was a very zealous member of the Liberation 
Society. 


and 


New MaAaisrrates ror Oswestry.—The Lord 
Chancellor has placed the names of Mr, Askew 
Roberts, Crocswylan, and Mr. John Thomas, Castle 
Buildings, on the commission of th ae pens for the 
borough of Oswestry. Mr. Askew Ro (for twenty 
years editorand proprietor of the Oswestry Advertiser) 
is a Radical in politics and religion, and is the son 
of the late Mr. Samuel Roberts, who was for many 
years the oldest member and deacon of the Inde- 
pendent Chapel, and for nearly half a century one 
of the leading Liberals of Oswestry. Mr. John 
Thomas is a Wesleyan, an advanced Liberal, and 
an ex-mayor of the borough. 
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MR. HELPS ON GOVERNMENT.* 


N ll by Arth ur Helps 
18 . 8 is a philosophi 

thinker but he has also oma busy, worker; 
and in dealing with uestions relating to Go- 


the public 
the univer- 
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serious importance, as is 


e- 
unfortunately allowed to 
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2 
5 
; 


into the 
W The overwork to which 
subject is pleaded as an 
; but surely while our 
men 80 accomplished, 
not to be 


1 
iu 

a 

: 


‘diplomatists could learn something from 

his style. But there is an air of quietness and 
about it which requires leisure, and this 

is just what our statesmen cannot get. Indeed. 


one of the most ive chapters in this 
Want of Time for States- 
‘‘manship,” an evil which wo must all sce is 
on the increase, and the general effect of which 
is most unfortunate. ‘‘ People forget (says 
Mr. Helps) ‘‘that the energy of their fellow- 
„men is a limited quantity, and that a certain 
„amount of energy is exhausted even by that 
‘‘ which may appear to be but a small demand 


* Thoughts on Government. By AnTHuUR HELPS. 
(London: Bell and Daldy.) | 


‘upon time.” Of course, as a man’s reputa- | 


tion extends, the demands increase, until all 
men of eminence in every department are sadly 
overtaxed, and to a extent in consequence 
of claims upon their thought and time which 
might, nd which ought to be, spared them., Mr. 
‘tells an anecdote, relative, we suppose, to 
r. Ofilders, which gives a slight idea of what the 
pressure is upon leading statesmen :—‘‘ Going 
into the office of one of these statesmen early 
one morning, I found his private secretary 
„packing up the letters that had arrived for 
„ the Minister by the morning’s post. The 
„Minister, whose enforced absence from official 
„life we have now to deplore, was then failing 
in health, and had gone for a day or two in 
the country to obtain some rest. I remarked 
„ to the secretary that it was a large batch of 
letters. Yos,’ he replied; ‘I the curio- 
“sity to count them: there are one hundred 
and eight. - These are only the private letters 
that have arrived this morning. The corre- 
sponddenos alone is a heavy tax, and it must be 
remembered that it is in addition to the ordi- 
— of the politician and the Minister, 
i sufficiently heavy. Our author is right in 
ing this state of things as fatal to the 
highest style of statesmanship. We wishhe were 
ay in ing a remedy, but 
if we are to wait till the public are more consi- 
derate, or till members of Parliament are more 
sparing in Putting ig questions or in su i 
paltry amendmen fa Ministerial measures, 
of which, require discussion; we fear improve- 
ment is distant.- Whether it would be possible 
to provide, in every department, some n 
or persons who shall not be absorbed by the 
current business of the department, who 
‘* should not be concerned so much with what 
ig being done, as with what should be done, 
and with what should be provided for in the 
„future, we do not pretend to determine. 
The suggestion is novel, but it certainly de- 
serves consideration. 
.. Unlike certain writers who seem as if they 
had a special pleasure in the depreciation of 
e ing English, Mr. Hel a high 
opinion of the fitness of his fellow-countrymen 
for government. Indeed, he thinks that we 
and our American cousins are the most 
„ governable ” le in the world, and per- 
ps we are, but then it must always be on 
condition that we have the belief that we are 
erning ourselves. We should be anything 
ut amenable to the will of pure despotism, 
but so long as we retain self-government we 
are ready enough to bow to authormy. In 
nothing is this more manifest, as our author 
well o es, than in the way in which 
minorities, and often even powerful ones, 
acquiesce in the decision of majorities. No 
doubt there ave some who~wetld say that the 
conduct ef the Nonconformists in relation to 
the Md@ucation Act: is an exception to the rule, 


} and we can conceive of some who may re it 


as the sign of a rising spirit which will make 
future" political ‘conflicts more desperate and 
more mischieyous.in.their results. But, rightly 
viewed, it is only another illustration of the 
rule. The minority were deeply mortified in- 
deed, but they would have given the Act a 
trial, had not the earliest experience of its 
working shown them that there were pro- 
visions in it which made its actual operation 
even worse than they believed, and that they 
had not only been defeated but deceived. In- 
song Baglich people, an thongh undoubtedly 
amo o, an undoubter 
it has had its evil aides; r be no eine 
tion that it has saved our political struggles 
from degenerating into those bitter and inter- 
necine strifes which we find on the continent. 
To the.same result has contributed an element 
< character which, 22 e is 
a ‘surprising and peculiar ue, our 
horror of pressing any doctrine to its extreme. 
We are in no sense inaires, perhaps we are 
too fond of compromises, the — — of which 
it would in many cases be impossible to defend, 
but which, nevertheless, are often invaluable, 
in fact all but essential to the well-working of 


society. 

It is well that we are thus fitted for Govern- 
ment, for, if we are to adopt our author's view, 
the complicated arrangements of our modern 
civilisation render it imperative that we should 
have more Government. He insists on the 
necessity of paternal as distinguished from 
‘* fraternal’? Government, which may be the 
alternative, and which he describes as a form 
of rule which has always partaken largely of 
„the relations which subsisted between those 
„two brothers of whom we have the earliest 
‘* resord ’’—a remark which is clever and smart, 
but far from convincing. The subject is too 
large to be discussed here. We admit that 
Government may have to interfere more than it 
has done in social matters, but the tendency at 
present is to extend its province to a point 


where its action will be extremely difficult for 
itself, and injurious to the character of the 
people. It is easy to teach a people to trust in 
the State, when they should rather be taught 
to trust to their own efforts, and few things are 
more important than to confine the interference 


of Government within its own ee r limits. 
e 


Indeed the testimony which Mr. Helps himself 


-bears as to the excessive pressure which is even 


now put upon our administrative power, is 
itself.a strong argument against any undue ex- 
tension of the functions of the State. 

In ths chapter on ‘‘ Legislation and Adminis- 
tration, Helps treats of the utility of 
a Second Chamber, and discusses the subject in 
a way which inditates that official life has not 
extinguished in him the spirit of the reformer. 
He insists that such a body is necessary as a 
safeguard from the danger to which a popular 
assembly is exposed of acting too ily and 
impulsively. But he is so far from thinking 
that the House of Lords meets the necessities 
of the case that he says:—‘‘ It is more com- 
„ pletely the victim of popular impulses than 
even the Lower House; which, indeed, can 
hardly be called a victim at all, as, for the 
most part, it fairly reflects and shares those 
a ome impulses. But that body may justl 
bo called a victim to popular impulses, whic 
eventually is always sure to sacrifice even its 
** convictions to the predominating influence of 
the other House.“, He throws out four sug- 
gestions for reform—1. The creation of life 
7 pocrages ; 2. That certain offices, when held 
for a certain term of years, should entitle the 
„% man who has held them to a seat in the House 
of Lords, 3. That no hereditary peer should 
be able to take his seat in the House of Lords 
until he has reached the age of thirty, or had sat 
in the House of Commons for five years; and 
4. That an hereditary noble should not be 
“ vor og to take his seat in the House of Lords 
until ten years had ela from his succes- 
** sion to the pee 5. e must not, however, 
follow our wathde farther. He takes up many 
of those questions which press on all men whe 
think carefully as to the future of our Govern- 
ment, and the changes which are necessary to 
remedy defects and evils to which none but an 
optimist can be blind. here he writes 
with intelligence, candour, and political weight, 
and his book is vatuable, not only for the prac- 
tical ns it throws out, but even more 
for the striking and original thoughts which 
aye 80 plentifully scattered through these dis- 
cussions. 


“THE DESERT OF THE EXODUS.” * 


It is a remarkable fact that, up till quite re- 
cently, little or nothing had been done to in- 
vestigate in any decisive and scientific form the 
antiquities of Palestine, and. the sites made 
sacred by the wanderings of the Chosen people. 
Stray travellers visited the Holy Land—for 


| enthusiasm for the scenes of Bible story was as 


powerful then as now—but nothing effective 
could be accomplished without influential co- 
operation and thorough organisation; and 

ese were sadly wanting. ‘The enthusiasm is 
still as strong; and we see it duly controlled 
and directed by scientific skill, forecast, and 
reparation. . Even Drs. Robinson and Eli 
Smith, who have — bene ie — 
on many points connected wi e topography 
of the ‘canes of the Exodus, went, as they 
themselves say, merely as ordinary tourists to 
spend a pleasant holiday; and all their scientific 
aids consisted of an ordinary surveyor's and 
two pocket compasses, a thermometer, tele- 
‘* scope, and measuring tapes; expecting to take 
only such bearings and measurements as 
„might occur to us upon the road, without 
„going out of our way to seek them.” It is 
therefore a matter of surprise that they achieved 
so much; and it is not a thing to be wondered 
at that their decisions on many points should 
need to be revised by others. Dr. Tristram, 
who, in some respects, has exhaustively dealt 
with the natural history of Sinai and Pales- 
tine, made a great step; and Stanley, 
Grove, and others have made most valuable 
contributions. But the work that is now being 
done under the auspices of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund is of a very thorough and 
practical character. It does not rest. satisfied 
with superficial observations, but aims at 
getting beneath the surface; and the excava- 
tions, especially in the Holy City, have been 


* The Desert of the Arodus. Journeys on Foot in 
the Wilderness of the Forty Years’ Wanderings, under- 
taken in connection with the Ordnance Survey of 
Sinai and the Palestine Exploration Fund. B . H. 
PALxkR, M. A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations, (Cambridge 
Deighton, Bell and Co. “ . ' 
K. — — Maps ane Prog A, = yo 
¢ Geography a opogra ) and New 
Testaments and the Apocry 1 with Explanatory Notes. 
By SAMUEL CLaRK, M. A., Vicar of Bredwardine, Here- ' 
ford. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. ) 
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very rich in results.. It is not long since, in | 
reviewing their report, we indicated briefly the 
main results of the work. , 

One of the most notable of the achievements 
in connection with the Palestine Exploration 
‘Fund is the complete exploration of the Desert by 
Mr. E. H. Palmer, who had previously prepared 
himself specially for the work by an intimate 
acquaintance with vernacular Arabic, and’ as 
available a knowl of Arab character as 
could be gained from books and such means—a 
thing, however, which in his case was found to 
be very exact and very useful. Mr. Palmer 
writes 

„Many travellers have crossed the Desert to the Holy 
Land, but no one has hitherto attempted a complete 
exploration of the Desert of the Exodus, so as te give 
an exhaustive account of the scenes of Israel's wander- 
ings. The notices which we have of the Wilderness 
5 ay 4 n wk as to be 
0 6 service in determimi 6 Scriptt 
of these regions, Havin pte toes the se eed 
Survey Expedition of Sinai in 1868-69, and subsequently 
visited et Tih, Idumea, and Moab en behalf of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund in 1869-70, I have wandered 
over a greater portion of this extensive desert than 
‘had ever been previously explored. The results of 
these journeys, Tr entirely on foot, and extend - 
— over a period of eleven months, I now lay before the 

er. 

Mr. Palmer’s achievement thus divides itself 
into two First, his careful investigation 
of the whole district between Ayun Musa, or 
Moses’ Wells—near the point at which the 


Israelites d the Red Sea—and Mount 
Sinai; a nd, his journey from Sinai, 
through the Desert et Tth, Edom and Moab, to 


Hebron. Mr. Palmer, in the first instance, 
took the eastern route to Sinai by Ain Ham- 
warah, Wädy Gharandel, and the Wädy es 
Sheikh, to Mount Sinai, establishing the sites 
of Rephidim and Elim, the former being placed 
at Hesy el Kattatin, in Wady Feirän. ite then 
returned through the other route -by Wady 
Feirän, Wady ukatteb, visiti Sarabat-el- 
Khadim again, and making a dash into the 
outlying districts . of Sinai, - ascending Umm 
Shomer, and visiting Ain Hudherah, and several 
other places. ; 

The results of this excursion, so far as new 
light is thrown upon the Bible narrative, is 
summed up by Mr. Palmer in a concluding 
chapter. course the chief object is to esta- 
blish the route taken by the Israelites. . Mr. 
Palmer, of course, decisively rejects the route 
by Wady Gharandel for the following reasons :— 

„To reach the sea [after the Israelites started from 
Elim] two roads were open to them—either to follow 
Wädy Gharandel itself to its mouth, or to turn down 
the next practicable valley, ape | 7 4 geome The 
first is extremely unlikely, as the cliffs rocks 
which come down to the water's edge past this point 
would have impeded their further and com. 
— — them to retrace their steps; w from Wady 

aiyebeh the coast is open and ble, and more- 
over the mouth of the valley affords a fine clear space 
for their encampment by the sea. There are two roads 
to Sinai, the upper one by Sarabit el Khadim, and the 
lower one by the coast ; and the modern traveller who 


picturesque and characteristic traits; but show 
a far more than ordinary amount of psycholo- 
gical insight and of skill in dealing with men— 
of which, indeed, we meet with incidental proofs 
throughout the whole volumes. Had it not been 
for this qualification, we are afraid that Mr. 
Palmer, with all his knowledge, would not have 
carried out with such marked success the 
objects which he had in view through his 
wanderings amid these wild, fanatical, and ex- 
tortionate tribes. Occasionally, too, he can 
give us a very humorous touch, as in the in- 
stances when disease-stricken Arabs came de- 
manding medical aid, and insisting that they 
should receive treatment. : 

In the second volume Mr. Palmer gives an 
account of his investigations in the Besert et 
Tih and Negeb or south county. In this in- 
stance he was accompanied by Mr. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, whose drawings do much to bring 


vividly before the eye several of the more im- 
portant points, and to excite interest in the sub- 
ject. It is quite impossible for us in our 
to follow Mr. Palmer’s progress in detail, suffice 
it to say that he went by Wädy Hanein (which 
he identifies as Eshcol, where the grapes were 
cut by the spies), and Sebaita (which he identi- 
fles with the Scripture Zephath), Khalassah, 
Bir Seba, and Datrayieh, to Hebron, inspecting 
carefully almost every wady and object of note 
on the way. Then, turning back, after having 
put in — a as a most 
** disreputable-looking pair, with fresh sup- 
lies and a more handy tent, they struck down 
urther to the eastward, traversing the whole 
route from Hebron to Edom; and then, once 
more, walked up through Moab to the Dead Sea, 
visiting Shihan (the Scripture Sihon) and 
Dhiban, and other places of Scriptural interest. 
Strange and solemn, says Mr. Palmer, are 
the 2 inspired by such a journey as 
„that we had just taken. Long ago, the 
Word of God had declared that the land of 
the Canaanites and the Amalekites and the 
„ Amorites should become a desolate waste; 
that the cities of the Negeb shall be shut up, 
‘‘and none shall open them’ (Jeremiah xiii. 
19), and here around us we saw the literal 
N Iment of the dreadful curse. Walls of 
„ solid masonry, fields and gardens, compassed 
„round about with goodly walls, every si 
of human industry, was there; but only the 
empty names and stony skeleton of civilisa- 
tion remained, to tell of what the country 
once had been. There stood the ancient 
towns, still called. by their ancient names, but 
not a living thing ‘was to be seen, save when 


‘a lizard ghded over the crumbling walls, 
or owls flitted through the lonely 
‘* streets.” 


His chapter on Moab is of singular value. 
He was very active and very keen-eyed in the 
look-out for more Moabite stones; but, though 
he performed many weary days’ journeys, at 
the hint of the abs, to examine written 


chooses the latter still turns off by Wädy Taiyebeh, 


and reaches the sea shore in a fair day's journey from 


Gharandel. There are several reasons which would 
have led to the selection of this route by the Israelite 
hosts ; the 


upper road 
toa caravan encumbered by hea , and 
Shey wend have passed through a district po x held 
by a large military force of the very enemies from whom 
were fleeing. The Bible, however, of no 

ians and IJsraelites, during 

, after the of the 

Wädy Gharandel and Waid 
Taiyebeh two valleys, Wädy Useit and Wädy Ethal, 
descend to the sea; but the first of these is precluded 
as a route to Sinai for the same reason that leads us to 
reject Wädy Gharandel, viz., that the cliffs of Jebel 
Hammum Far da, a short way south of its mouth, cut 
all progress along shore ; and the second becomes 
im le, even for estrians, towards its mouth; 
so that we are f to the conclusion that Wädy 
. Taiyebeb was the only road down which the children 
of 1 could have marched.” 

Through thegreat Wädy es Sheikh, the march 
of the Israelites would thus be clear up to the 
= that lies in front of Mount Sinai. Mr. 

almér decisively rejects the notion that Jebel 
Serbal was the scene of the manifestation, and 
is in favour of Jebel Musa. A comparison of 
„of the sections of Jebel Musä and Jebel 
„ Serbal,” he says, must conyince even the 
„% most sceptical how incomparably better the 
former mountain answers to the — 1 
‘* of the Bible narrative. Views of Serbal may be 
obtained from various parts of Feirin, but 
they are mere glimpses, and there is no spot 
‘‘ where a large number of spectators could 
‘assemble together, and be said to stand 
„before the Mount.“ 

The route of the Israelities is traced out b 
Mr. Palmer with remarkable clearness an 
closeness of argument. The whole account is 


a 


enlivened by interesting episodes and observa- 
tions. He knows the Arab character thoroughly; 
some of the most interesting pages we have ever 
read being those in this volume in which he 


passes and narrow valleys on the | 
would have presented insuperable difficulties | 


— — 


stones which they had concealed, he found 
nothing whatever of value in this kind. He 


| writes with something of restrained warmth 


about ‘the successive blunders made in the 
effort to get possession of the Mesha stone; 
asserting that, had a person well acquainted 
‘‘with Arabic, and accustomed to deal with 
„the Bedawin, gone quietly down to Dhiban, 


‘‘ without evincing any strong desire to obtain 


_* possession of the stone, he might have brought 


„it to Jerusalem at the mere cost of a camel 
„hire.“ He believes, however, that excava- 
tions at certain points would still reveal rich 
treasures. As it is, the cupidity of the Arabs 
has been excited, and every stone with a mark 
on it is now secreted. 


Nothing could be better or more philosophic 
than the attitude in which Mr. Palmer stands 
towards revelation. He is rationalistic; but 
he is more reverent than rationalists are wont 
to be. He believes that the Bible should be 
freely tested ; that no effort should be spared to 

out every circumstance—to identify 
ev spot, to test every detail. He writes at 
the close of the work :— 


„% We cannot perhaps ever h to identify all the 
stations and localities mentioned in the Bible account 
of the Exodus, but enough has been recovered to 
enable us to trace the more important lines of march, 
and to follow the Israelites in their several journeys 
from Egypt to Sinai, from Sinai to Kadesh, and from 
thence to tho Promised Land. The truth of the 
. narrative has been 228 of late years; but 

have purposely abstained from discussing any of these 
objections because I believe that phicval facts 
form the best answer to them all. ere is an un- 
happy tendency at this present day., to consider science 
and modern discovery as antagonistic to wan pow 
truth ; and against this pernicious notion I would no 

rotest; fur truth was never known to suffer from 
onest inquiry. Something there must always be 

that requires more than material proof, that can be 

asped by faith alone: but he who investigates fear- 
Neun and reverently will be thankful for the light 
which science sheds, and not despair if she leaves some- 
thing unrevealed.” 


2 an account of Arab life and character. 
are not only racy as presenting 


A noticeable instance of the material help to 


f that he has d 


179 
true interpretation of ture miracles which 
may be contributed temper of mind, is 
seen in Mr. Palmer’s rémarks on the passage of 
the Red Sea, at page 36 of his first volume, to 
which our readers should turn. Not less deci- 


sive is he in his incidental robukes of pseudo- 
learned dogmatism, as in this 9 — 


children of Israel marched on, in military 
camp in the morning and pi it 
peer Se forty d that within the compass of a 
few hundred miles. He naturally concludes that this is 
improbable in the highest degree ; and, having set up 
bis own stumbling-block, proceéds with Quixotic ardour 
to demolish it; and when he has done this he believes 
Slate Gf Macigteres  labsliacaiiy need” however the 
Inu „ however, the 
Bible will be found consistent in both its historical and 
phical details. There is nothing or un- 
@atural in their adapting themselves thus easily to 
Bedawi life. It was, after all, but a reversion to tho 
hal—that is, nomad traditions of their race in 
ollowing in the footsteps of their father Abraham, tho 
Sheikh of Sheikhs.” | 

Mr. Palmer’s book is in every respect a great 
one. It leaves little to be done in the main 
lines of inquiry; and will, no doubt, be re- 
garded as the more valuable, the more that 
others work in the same lines; following u 
clues he has given where he has not exha 
the ground. 

„The Bible Atlas” of the Christian Know- 
~y Society is calculated to be a valuable aid 
to the of such books as that of Mr. 
Palmer. If the editor had had the ity of 
studying Mr. Palmer’s volumes, it is posmble 
that there might have been some slight modifi- 
cations on some points. But it is learned, 
elaborate, acourate; and yet very clear and 
simple. Its main divisions are ially notice- 


Says fat ease aed 
nly a long an 
written trding Palestine and Bible hi 


could have ‘produced such a work. And the 
merits of Mr. Clark’s letterpresa do not exhaust 
its only claims. The maps and plans have been 
executed with great care; the route-lines and 
the use of colours in conveying clear ideas of 
physical character are i noticeable and 
valuable. Nor should we fail to duly recognise 
the valuable and skilfully compiled indices by 
Mr. George Grove, whose knowledge of this 
subject is at once extensive and correct.“ We 
can warmly recommend this atlas to all Bible 
students, as being compact, handy, and almost 
exhaustive. : . 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Poetical Works of Chartes Churchill, With a 
Memoir by James L. Hannay, and copious notes by 
W. fooxs, F.R.S. Two vols. (Bell and Daldy.) 
Churchill was more a satirist than a poet, but there is 
much in his writing that deserves to live, in spite of 
affectations and artificialities. The Rosciad” is the 
best known of his works, but it is not the best.‘ Some 
of the shorter things such as the Candidate —strike 
us as having a sharper, tarter flavour; and tho “Ghost” 
has some ingenious turns.’ The biography seems to be 
very carefully and intelligently done. 

The Nonpariel Series of Anglish Classics. (Seeley 
and Jackson.) We have before us four volumes of this 
series—Cowper’s “Table Talk,” ‘ Bacon’s Days, 
„% Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution,” and 
Hannah More’s Life and Letters.” They are nicely 
printed in type which is astonishingly clear, in spite of 
its smallness, There has apparently been no pretence 
at editing, but they have been printed from good edi- 
tions, and they are distinctly calculated to be very 
handy as pocket-volumes, where dearer editions would 
not be so. Hannah More's letters have here and there 
been cut down, but little has been lost by the process. 

The Rivulet: a Contribution to Sacred Song. By 
Tnonas T. Lyncw. Fourth Edition. (Strahan.) This 
is a new and neat edition of Mr. Lynch's “ Rivulet,” 
which at one time caused such a surprising hubbub that 
the memory of it has not even yet quite died down, 
Many of the hymus are now well known, and are slowly 
making their way into Church hymnals. This is as it 
should be ; for no reasonable man could doubt that the 
true Christian spirit breathes through them ; and hymns 
are certainly not the medium through which to inculcate 
specific dogmas. 

2. World of Wit and Humour (Cassell) is a very good 
idea very fairly carried out. It consists of selected and 
original matter of the nature we should expect from tho 
title—from scraps by Mark Twain and Josh Billings to 
sketches by Frank Smedley and Mr, Manville Fenn ; 
but due regard is had to the proposed character of the 
publication. It is profusely illustrated, and some of 
the cuts are excellent in their way. 

Soldier Fritz, and the Enemies he Fought: a Story of 
the Reformation, (The Religious Tract Society.) This 
is a very true and spirited picture of the Reformation 


times, with now and then a touch of vivid human cha. 
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and Broad 
simply to remind these partial Dissenters that sermons 
yuite as good are being preached in scores of places by 
scores of men whom they do not honour as they ought. 
It would not do to judge the present volume by a very 


| 


fancifulness. We have read his book with considerable 
pleasure. The ideas which he enforces are such as lie 
on the surface of his subjects, and such as the people 
to whom he ministers would readily apprehend. We 


like his appeals tothe young. They are always 
Not a few devout Christians will 
read what he written to their comfort and profit. 


“deep and spesial interest in the young. They have 
‘to make the future of the country, and in no small 


„anything which may modify them, is doing his very 
prepare himself for an ungenial, unhappy age. 
„ear by year he will find himself in a more unhome- 
„% like world, If he cares for anything going on around 
„im, it will be to censure and ban it; and he will 
„% bear, not a ripe and fruit-laden, but a dwarfed and 


‘guided you some steps on beyond the boundary lines 


f 
f 
i 
: 


„% distance, which the young see clearly, but which are 
„% hidden from your dimmer sight; and to work for 
„God, which has to be done under other, and it may 
be more perilous, conditions, when you have passed up 
“to reap the fruit of the work which you have done 
In this varied and helpful tone, Mr. 
Brown treats of many of the defects and bard- 
ships of the present time. We never read hiw or 
listen to him without sense of benefit, and we never 


Miscellaneous. 
— — 


Tun Turservitte Funp.—It will be seen from 
an advertisement elsewhere that the fund for the 
widow and family of the late Mr. Turberville has 
now reached the sum of 2,363/. 14s. We believe it 
will shortly be closed. 

Yorxsutre Pourrics.—The Leeds Mercury says: 
—“ We hear that the p of the future is 
that in the event ofa dissolution of Parliament, Mr. 


Powell will contest the Northern Division, 
Mr. H. W. Ripley will come out for the borough of 
Bradford, and Mr. Ald. Mark Dawson (Bradford) 


, | will have a struggle with Mr. A. Illingworth for 


the representation of Knaresbro’. 
THe WII MAK Misstonary.—We hear that 


brandies from the jamun and other fruits, has been 
removed from the roll of missionaries of the G. P. G. 


LL „that his 

experiments were sup 

to the injury of his missionary duties. Pioneer. 
Taz Ark Assurance Soctety, while inviting 

the general public to avail themselves of the advan- 

tages offered 5 its terms for making prudent pro- 

on in case of death, has, it will be seen, prepared 


A table of reduced rates in respect of 

of religion ; not in any way as a matter of 

favour, but as havihg been calculated by actuaries 
the ground 


the Mini 
allowed an unfriendly severance take 
ould have a hea 
throughout the 


org BY BALLor.— The new mode of 
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feeling —— the 
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ing station 
Pot ater 


in ‘ 
Seale chews ts | the presi 


such * battles at Christchurch, and at the last 


our relations with India. In respeot to the Alabama 


contretempa, he thought the Government were 
somewhat to or not out the best 
patient 2 Mr. Burke ea the pledge he 

r e 0 
was p to give were very simple. He had 
ust had placed in his han a notice as to 


motion for disestablishment. Mr. 
Miall was going to for a royal commission, to 
which he ught no one, not even those who 
voted against Mr. Miall last year, could have any 
objection, and he should therefore give the motion 
his support. He upon the Liberals the ad- 


f uni — 2 houlder to should 
N unity nee oulder oulder 


to maintain in office a Government which 
had already done so much both for Ireland and 
England. (Hear, hear.) The real vice of the 
Government was that they had looked too much 
to the support of their opponents, which, however, 
was given only so far as Ar their own friends, 
and would be withdrawn at the first favourable 

ity of reversing the position. The Rev, 


opportuni 
Jo oseph Fletcher, in a speech of some length, said 


that Mr. Burke had given a true expression to the 
feélings and 22 of the electors of the borough 
by his conduct in Parliament. His votes, with one 
e ion, had personally given him the utmost 
i ion. Mr. Burke did not vote for Mr. 
Miall’s motion for disestablishment—he did not, 
though, vote him. He was, no doubt, with 
him in sentiment, but the form in which the reso- 
lution was presented to the House was not precisely 
that to which he could give hisassent. He did not 
want an abstract tprinciph brought forward, but some- 
thing that would lead toaction, and now that a royal 
commission was about to be asked for he promised 
his most hearty support to the motion. Happy 
was the constituency that had no greater quarrel 
with its member than that. (Hear, hear.) Mr. 
Fletcher proceeded to refer to the education ques- 
tion, and condemned in strong terms the one-sided 
character of Mr. Forster’s Act. It was evident 
that while the religious element was mixed up with 
the secular there could not be justice done to all 
parties; what we wanted, therefore, was a bill 
which would do injustice to none, and com the 
great object which such a measure should have in 
view. i inted out that a denominational 
— of education could not be permitted in 
ngland without an extension of the principle to 
Ireland and Scotland; but were they willing to 
allow this? and ought they not rather to endeavour 
to get all State distinctions of such a nature swept 
away? (Hear.) He urged upon the Liberal party 
of Christchurch to remember the battle they fought 
and the triumph they gained at the last election, 
and not to allow the result of that battle to be 
reversed. He moved a vote of confidence in Mr. 
Burke, which was seconded by Mr. F. Moser, and 
carried amid loud cheers. e Mayor (Mr. J. 
Kemp-Welch) moved a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man, which was carried. 


Gleanings, 
— — 
ON A BALD HEAD. 
My hair and I are quits, d’ye see? 
I cut him, he now cuts me. 

From a return which has been published it ap- 

that the rateable value of England and 

ales is 104,420, 2831. 

A wicked Connecticut man, being recently taken 
ill, and believing he was about to die, told a neigh- 
bour that he felt the need of preparation for the 
next world, and would like fo see some proper 
person in regard to it, whereupon the feeling friend 
sent for an insurance agent. 

On the road between Meriden and Hartford there 
is a saloon where decoctions of benzine are passed 
over a rickety bar, at the small price of five cents. 
Directly opposite is a country graveyard where the 
country for a few miles around bury their dead. 
The hostess of the saloon has an unfeeling signal 
on the door as follow: Key to the cemetery gate 
within.” —Danbury News. 

EARLY Fiowers.—The remarkable mildness of 
the season raises our hopes that ere long we shall 
all be kers of a floral feast.” e wood 
violets and most of the earliest flowers are remark: 
ably forward in the south, 

NTERNATIONA],.—‘‘ What is your name!“ asked 
an American Census offloer. John Corcoran. 
„ Your ’”— “ Twenty-one.” ‘‘What na- 
tivity ?’—‘*‘ Well, that’s what bothers me. III 
tell you, and may be you can make it out. My 
father was Irish, my mother English, and I was 
born on board of a Dutch frigate, under the French 

, in Turkish waters. Now, how is it?” 

* Opp Fise.—The New York Tribune, of the 
4th inst., publishes a letter from Professor Agassiz, 
who is at present on a voyage of discovery, which 

ives an account of a fish that builds a nest in the 

ifting seaweed of the Gulf Stream, and that has 
afin like a hand, and walks rather than swims. 
„The eminent name of this savant is needed (adds 
the Tribune) to entitle his curious relation to the 
credence which it must now receive from the 
world.” 

A Jocosz Victima.—The correspondent of the 
Cologne Gazette who was present at the Republican 
meeting in Traf -square, states as his e lence 
that he was in the.most artistic manner disembar- 
r T. his Phen 1 the first London 
exhibition, worth about forty gui The 
artist, if a Republican, is 74 the 
4 on the ** — 2 he * become President 

e English Republic, to the er of the 
Cologne Gazelte, who will thankfully — — SE a 
the receipt. 

RaTueR Oavstic,—An Irish contemporary has 
the following: Wanted, in any part of I d, 
a station-master who is not courteous and atten- 
tive; an audience which is not large and fashion- 
able ; a barrister who is not eloquent and persua- 
sive; a judge who is not learned and distinguished ; 
a manufacturer who is not liberal and enterprising ; 
a policeman who is not active and effivient ; a 
doctor who is not humane and skilful; an under- 
taker who does not please his customers; an en- 
tertainment which is not amusing and instructive ; 
a book which should not be on the table of every 
household ; but, above all, a man of any ago, 
weight, size, or colour, who is not ready to perish 
on the altar of his country.” 

A Queer TETTdRAu.—A highly - imaginative 
London correspondent, who from time to timo 
astonishes his readers with sensational news, 
recently sent to the telegraph office a quantity of 
“copy” i way. When the clerk 


in the — 
came to read it through he found amongst it a some - 
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what | hy tailor’s bill, winding up with a request | A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made | fully 8s. per Sibs, Calves were disposed of at about 
for — 1 What Wes to be Gas? fe cada under this heading, for which | rates. Pigs were unaltered in value. : 

Clearly Mr. —— had never intended to forward postage-stamps will be received. All such an- Per Slbs., to sink the offal. 
this document to his clients. Nevertheless, Mr. nouncements must be authenticated by the name s d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Monsell’s instructions being very precise, that all] and address of the sender. —1＋ 1 3 2to4 0 hee 9 —_— ; : 1 7 — 
tel are to be despatched as given in, the ; und D At n: * coarsecalves4 6 5 2 
“wired the whole of Mr. 's coats, vests, Dirths, Murringes, f bs. Prime Scots. .5 0 5 2 4 6 4 6 0 
and pantaloons, very greatly to the astonishment — Coarse inf. sheep 4 4 5 0 Large 2 38 8 44 
of his — 11 y they did not — PARRIAGES. ue * Second quality .5 4 6 0 Neat em. porkers 4 6 5 0 
themselves boun e same stringent re tions | CALVERT—HARRISON.— Feb. 12, at t on tio METROPOLITAN ME onday, 
as the clerks, and therefore —— 1 from publish- Church, Belper, by the Rev. F. Knowles, Mr. William | 12.— Full average supplies 42 ee tel sale. "The 
ing this most interesting account. Henry Calvert, of Mill, to Sarah Ellen, youngest | trade has been quiet at drooping prices. The imports into 
A MAN’s Prery.—Whilst surveying the | ,,,{aughter of Mr Thomas Harrison, The Lawn, Con. | Lenden last, week consisted of 248 qrs. 1,308 packages from 


west coast of Scotland, Captain Robinson had re- 
ceived on board his ship the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine. As the duke could only remain a very 
short time, the captain resolved to show him as 
much as possible during his brief stay. Accord- 
ingly he steamed to Iona on the Sunday, believing 
that day especially suited for- pointing out to his 
Imperial visitor antiquities associated with religion. 
Landing on the island, he waited on the custodian 
of the ancient church with the request that he 
would open it. Not so,“ said the keeper ; not 
on Sunday.” ‘Do you know whom I have brought 
to the island?” said the captain. He's the 
Emperor of a’ the Russias, I ken by the flag,” re- 
sponded the keeper; but had it been the Queen 
hersel’, I wadna gi’e up the keys on the Lord's 
day.“ Would you take a glass of Whisky on the 
Sabbath?” inquired the captain. That's a dif- 
ferent thing entirely,” said the keeper. 

How To Rxraix 4 Concrecation.—The Swiss 
Times tells the following story: — A pastor, recei- 
ving a visit from a brother in the ministry, com- 
plained to him that the members of his congrega- 
tion had adopted the evil habit of 2 
leaving the church before he had finished his ser- 
mon. That would not do for me,” replied the 
friend, in a very confident tone. The pastor, well 
knowing that his friend was not a Cicero, offered 
to lay him a wager that the hearers would treat 
the preaching of his — as they treated his own. 
The latter immediately accepted it, and commenced 
the next Sunday his preaching with the following 
introduction :—‘‘ Brethren in Christ ! my discourse 
contains two divisions: the first is for the god- 
less, the second for the righteous. Let us begin 
with the first part.” This was very brief, and 
concluded with the following apostrophe :—‘‘ Now, 
ye stupid sinners, ye who blaspheme Christ and 
make a mock at His holy teaching, ye who are full 
of all vice and far from repentance, I have done 
with you. Arise, and take yourself off from the 
Lord’s house, for the second part of my discourse 
is devoted to those amongst you who are of a clean 
heart! Not one of the congregation arose, until 
the Amen was uttered: they were all of a clean 
heart. 

ON THE TRANSCENDENTAL STYLE oF PIANo- 
PLAYING,—Nowadays the piano is not played, but 
ridden. Changed into a circus-horse, fiery and in- 
trepid cavaliers ride this poor piano before the eyes 
of an amazed public, at so many notes a minute, 
amid universal applause. They ride the piano 
saddled or not saddled. The not-saddled is the 
fantasia, the saddled the transcription—the ro- 
mance without words, usually without anything at 
all, or the paraphrase of some Sultan’s march, but 
assuredly with very little of a Turkish character 
about it. We have already Recitatives 
for the Piano,” a pretentious assemblage of some 
incoherent notes, where we read ‘‘la melodia ben 
distintomente,” when the most powerful magnifying 
—— would fail to discover the smallest melody, 

mo or or otherwise. There exists, moreover, ab 
uno disce omnes, a piece pompously called ‘ 
di festa.’ Imagine a kind of chime rung — eviey 
beat in the bar, dinned back again by an avalanche 
of notes, which pursue you like a nightmare, mar- 
tyrise the drum of your ear, lodge in your brain, 
and persecute you most pitilessly with a horrible 
noise affecting your nerves. This is called a grand 
exercise de concert.’ To practise in public is as- 
suredly an advantage; it is being paid for one’s 
studies instead of paying one’s self; it is not 
astonishing, then, that this exercise should be a 


ape exercise. In our days of musical puffery all 
grand, the patience of the musical public is 
also The fantasia for us is the 


A ys er- * non gat 4 * find 1 
in exc tasy.—Briti uarterl eview, 
Article. 4. Beethoven.” 4 


With the opening of Parliament a that 
well-known work of reference, Debrett's House of 
Commons and the Judicial Bench,” edited by 
Robert H. Mair. Debrett’s House of Commons 
and the Judicial Bench,” edited by R. H. Mair, a 
companion work to ‘‘ Debrett’s Peerage and 
Baron ” will, we understand, be issued in a 
few days, by Messrs. Dean and Son. 


BREAKFAST.—Epprs’s CocoA.—GRATEFUL AND Con- 
rorTine.—“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 

-flavoured beverage which may save us many heav 
doctors’ bills.”—Civil Service Gazette. Made simply with 
Boiling Water or Milk. Each packet is labelled“ James 
Epps Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” Also, makers 

pps’s Cacaoine, a very thin beverage for evening use. 

Kinanan’s LL Wuisxy.—This celebrated and most 
delicious old mellow spirit is the ey cream of Irish 
Whiskies, in quality unrivalled, — y pure, and more 
wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy, Note the words 
“ Kinahan’s LL,” on seal, label and cork. Wholesale 
Depot, 6a, Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-street, W. 


CROSSLEY—WALSH.—Feb. 7, at Cavendish-street 
— 4 — Church, Manchester, by the Rev. Alfred Jas. 
ray, Robert Crossley, Esq., Arden House, to Mrs. Emma 
Walsh, Triwity-place, both of Halifax. 
MILLER—BEVIS.—Feb, 8, at Trinity C tional 
Church, Forest-hil, R. Miller, Esq., of 8 i, son of 
the late A. Miller, Esq., of Downpatrick, to Florence 
Beatrice, daughter of the Rev. H. J. Bevis, of Ramsgate. 


DEATHS. 

ALEXANDER,—Feb. 5, suddenly, at St. Léonard’s-terrace, 
Chelsea, S. W., the Rev. Thomas Alexander, M. A., of Bel- 
grave Presbyterian Church, Halkin-street West, aged 55. 

BUTLER.—Feb. 7, at her residence, Richmond House, 
Clapham-road, Headingley, Ann, the beloved wife of Mr. 
William Butler, and eldest daughter of the late John 
Livesey, Esq., of Leeds, 49. 

FOREMAN.—Feb. 8, at 12, Westbourne-villas, Harrow- 
road, John Foreman, for forty-four years the beloved pastor 
of Mount Zion Chapel, Hill-street, Dorset-square, aged 80 


ears, 

HALL.—On Monday, Feb. 12th, at Eastbourne, cf con- 
sumption, Christopher Henry Nolte Hall, eldest son of 
Mr. S. Hall, chemist and druggist, in his 21st year. 

HARRISON .—Feb. 8, after a brief illness, the Rev. John 
Harrison, for many years tor of the Congregational 
Church, Bassingbourn, Cambs, aged 62. 

HILLYARD.—Feb. 2, after a very long affliction, Ann 
Emery, the beloved wife of the Rev. Samuel Hillyard, of 
Bedworth, Warwickshire, 

HIN DS.—Feb. 7, at Notting-hill, after many years of con- 
tinuous and t suffering, the Right Rev. Samus! Hinds, 
D.D., late Bishop of Norwich, in his 78th year. 

LEWIS—Jan. 29, at Rome, the Rev. James Lewis, D.D., 
senior minister of Free St. John’s Church, Leith, and offi- 
ciating minister of the Free Church of Scotland at Rome 
since 1865, 66. 

SHEDLOCK.—Feb. 8, at Hastings, the Rev. John Shedlock, 
M.A., Secretary of the Evangelical Continental Society, 
aged 57 years. Friends will kindly os intimation, 

TURNER.—Feb. 5, at Glasgow, after as illness, Mary 
Anne Dunn, daughter of the late Rev. William Dunn, 
A.M., of Cupar Angus, and wife of the Rev. Come 
Turner, LL. D., of the London Missionary Society, aged 54. 


Hortowarv's Pitits.—Taz Granp RequisiTres.— 
Nobody will deny the assertion that for man’s comfort and 
happiness pure blood and a sound stomach rank among his 
first requirements. Both may be safely and inexpens: ly 
secured by these admirable pills, which act gently on the 
weakest frames and cause no violent shock to the most sensi- 
tive system. Holloway's pills have proved themselves com- 
petent to deal constitutionally with those infirmities which 
descend from parent to offspring, which often mar the 
brightest p ‘ts and throw a constant gloom over youth 
These pills purify both the solids and fluids of the body, and 
by that salutary process rouse every organ to natu- 
rally its proper function, every nerve its proper duty. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
for the week ending Wednesday, Feb. 7. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issuea .. 38,490,880 Government Debt. 211,015,100 
Other Securities.. 3,984,900 
Gold Coin & Bullion 23,490,850 
Silver Bullion .... 


£38,490,850 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


£38,490,850 


Propr’tor’s Capit’] 14,553,000 Government Secu- 
arr ee 3,393,674| rities, (inc. dead 
Public Deposita. 7,421,083; weight angpity).£13,996,009 
Other Deposita .. 20,121,769 Other Securities. 17,718,624 
Seven Day and eee „ 
other Billss .. 401,741 Gold & Silver Coin 689, 
45,891 445,89 1,287 
Feb. 5, 1872. Gro. Forses, Chief Cashier. 


Markets, 


CORN EXCHANGE, Marx Lanz, Monday, Feb. 12. 

The supply of English wheat for to-day’s market was 
small, . arrivals from abroad were moderate. Good dry 
samples of English wheat realised the prices of Monday 
last, inferior parcels were a slow sale. Foreign wheat met a 
retail sale, at former quotations. Flour a quiet trade, without 
change in prices, Peas beans and Indian corn made former 
prices. In barley not much business doing, but prices were 
unaltered. Of oats we have fair, arrivals. The trade was 
steady at last week’s quotations. At the ports of call several 


fresh arrivals are The value of cargoes remains the 
same as last week. 
BREAD, Monday, Feb. 12.— The prices in the Metro- 
lis are, for Wheaten Bread, per 4 loaf, 7éd. to 8d. ; 
ousehold Bread, 64d. to 7d. 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, 
Feb. 12.—The total imports of foreign stock into 
last week amounted to 8,601 head. 
week in 1871 we received 6,140; in 1870, 4,397; in 1869, 
3,793; and in 1868, 893 head. The cattle trade has been 
characterised by quietness. There has been a moderate 
supply of beasts on sale, and the — hat been good. For 
all breeds the demand has been heavy, and prices have been 
fully 2d. per lbs. lower. The best and crosses have 


Monday, 
London 


In the corresponding 


occasionally made 5s. 4d., but this price has been quite ex-. 


tional, the general top quotations being 5s. 2d. per 8lbs. 
oom Norfolk. Suffolk, Essex, and Cambridgeshire we re- 
ceived about 1,500 Scots and crosses; from other parts of 
England about 250 various breeds; from Scotland 174 
Scots and crosses, and from Ireland 100 oxen. About an 
average supply of sheep has been on sale. Although not 
active, the trade has been steady, and values have been main- 
tained. The best Downs and half-breeds, in the wool, have 
made 6s. 10d. to 78., out of the wool, 5s. 6d. to 5s. 8d. per 
8lbs. There were a few lambs in the market, which made 


Hamburg, 16 from Harlingen, and 4 baskets from Rotterdam. 
Per Abs. 4 the carcase. 


. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Inferior beef 3 40 83 8 Middling do. 4 4 to 4 10 
ö — — 4 1 4 2 Prime * „53 0 8 
me rk, 3 0 4 
Prime pit do. 4 4 4 6 Smit Jo. ss 19408 
e en 
Inferior Mutton 3 8 4 2 


h Irish and foreign 

steady during the past week for any- 
ut inferior sorts still remain almost un- 
market has ruled slow during the past 
of best Water- 
ine of 1s, to 2s. 


butters has been ve 
—— in quality, 
saleable. The bacon 
week, the prices being nominally 

ford, but sellers are willing to submit to a 
per cwt, 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, 


A steady is 

are most of the choice 
the stands at last week's Among other items 
from St. Michael’s there has at euction a very fine parce’ 
of smooth-leaved Ca pines, much cleaner aud 

than those of last spring, the prices ranging from 25s. to 35s. 
each. New frame potatoes are making their appearance. 
The trade in old samples is particularly dull, at former quota- 
tions. 


, an ir a prices 
being cleared from 


trade continues to il for the last 
are well — bared there 


in yearlings, of w x quan 
sold. The demand for 1868’s is hardly so brisk, no reduction 
in value, however, is le. 


Sussex, 7/. 18% 81. 8s., to 92. 9s. ; 


III, 132. to 162. Yearlings—Mid and East Kent, 31. 
41. 46., to 61. 10s.; Weald of Kent, 31, 41, 5“. 158; 
8 32, 31. 10s. to 51. Ss.: Faruham and , 


ussex, 
4. 10s., 6l., to 71. ; Old, II. 5s., II. 10s., to 2. 


1 — xD SPITALrraups, Monday, 
— i ve good ; trade has been 
dull, at about late 2— Last week’s import was confined to 
228 tons from Dunkirk and 100 bags from Antwerp. 1 
80s. to 120s. per ton; Flukes, 100s, to 140s, per ton; , 
80s. to 95s, per ton; Victorias, 100s. to 130s. per ton. 


SEED, Monday, Feb. 12.—Fine — ＋ cloverseed was 
The finest sam of 
American in 


very litt 
, quotations were the same as 
last week for both sorts. Grass seeds realised the extreme 


rates of last week, with a a demand, New Spring tares, 
Foreign as well as English, sold slowly at previous cur- 
rencies. 


WOOL, Monday, Feb. 12.—In the wool market there has 
been an increased amount of firmness. The business doing 


firm. At the public sales of colonial produce the attendance 
well sup- 


OIL, Monday, Feb. 12.— Linseed oil has been in 
limited request, Rape has been quiet. Other oils have sold 
slowly. 


TALLOW, Monday, Feb. 12—The market has been 
quiet, I. C., spot, 50s. 6d. per wt. Town tallow, 45s. 3d. 
net cash. 


22s. 9d. Ships fresh arrived, 


47. Ships at sea, 40. 


Adbertisements, 


VANGELICAL CONTINENTAL 
SOCIETY.—In uence of the death of the Rev. 

John Shedlock, the , all COMMUNICATIONS to 
be addressed (pro ony to the Rev. ROBT. ASHTON, at 
the Office, 13, -street, Finsbury, E.C. 


ANTED, a thorough GENERAL 

SERVANT, strong and active, in a quiet family. 

Wages, 15/., all found. Also,a NURSEMAID of some ex- 

perience, and a good needlewoman. Good character indis- 

ible, Washing put out.—Address, M., 9, Cathcart Hill, 
—— U. — , N. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
ARTHUR MIALL, Accountant, 59, Mark-lane, can 
RECEIVE a YOUTH in his Office for a short Term to 
instruct in BOOK-KEEPING by Double Entry and 
— Duties. Premium m Address as 
ve. 


EASIDE EDUCATION, — Claremont 

House, Ilfracombe.— Miss LEWIN, daughter of a Con- 
evational Minister, wishes to TAKE TWO LITTLE 
6¹ LS to Board and Educate, Home comforts, Terms 
and references on application. 


extra Tuition. 
For terms, &, apply, B., 3, Union-street, Rochester. 


Fes. 14, 1872. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


————— 


WicTOBIA VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT. FR YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs, WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
— usual branches of a thorough English education, 


— 


4 
ww" Tor 


Lx. LEY’S TEMPERANOE 
Beds, from In. Od. Plain Fete oT 
Dee. Testimonials, of 


—— — —— 


moderate charges) as 
par excellence.”—J. K. 22 


tak: 


N . ‘Matthew's 
Ion CHURCHES, [RON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 


IRON ROO 
' Every description of Iron Building, ada to all climates. 


SAMUEL. C. HEMMING and CO. 


1851 
20 MOORGATE STREET, CITY, 
Numerous testimonials and | may be seen at the 


Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 
(\HLORALUM. -peisen 
C RAL . ele 22 4 poisonous 


common salt. 


1 


5 — 


Dublin, 
; g lith September, 1871. 
state that the chloralum and solution 


employed in this city, aud with the most 


- . 


7 N TM F . 


THIORAIUM 1s pold in A) pints, Te; Tall 
ints, 6d. 1 e In ile Waanüidte by 
at y-reduced prices. 


Cure POW DER —The best stable disinfectan 
Chloralum Powder will be found invaluable 2 ; 

Hospitals | Cowsheds | 

Close and 8 Ill - Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 


oon Sewers and Gulleyholes 
Closets In the Dairy and all kinds of 
Provisiou Stores 


Dustbins 
Wine and Beer Cellars In the Kennel, and in Poultry- 
Stables 


houses a 
Chloralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any way, 
tS al ugh it absorbs moisture, it does not deteriorate by 


* „ 1 ewt,, for 15s., and in 6d. and 18. packets. 
7 .-f \HLORALUM WOOL. 


‘ 7VYHLORALUM WoOc N SURGERY. 
YHLOL WOC N HOSPITA 


A OOL.—The New Styptic and Anti- 


septic Surgical Dressing. In pound and half-pound 
kages, at 6s.,per Ib. 


D 
WADDING, in sheets, price 2s. 6d. 
Chloralum Wadding is used extensively as a disinfectant 
in coffins, A dead body, when covered with Chloralum Wool, 
cannot convey infection. ie 


CAN IS SOLD BY ALL CHVT MISS 
CSTORALUN 60. :—l and 2, Great Winchester-street 


buildings, 


Cree (TowWLT'S). — Pleasant 

and effective Remedy in COUGHS, CONSUMP- 
| TION, BRONCHITIS. A su writes: — It only 
needs to be known to be appreciated.” Of Chemists. 


CHLORODYNE JUJUBES (TOWLE’S)—a novel com 
bination iu a portable form. Sample direct for 12 stamps. 
TOWLE, Chemists, Manchester. 


| tion of Ministers of Religion to this Office, the 


HR ARK ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
86, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
and 8, BANK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


„ . . 
* — 58 idark i“ e and Leech 
erchants), 33, lane, E. C. 

Henry Evans G Esq. (Gordon, Woodroffe, and Co.), 2, 

ue; Leadenhall-street, E.C 


t Ea. Ecclesgreig, Montrose, N. B. 

Esq., Ash Mount, Abbey Wood, Kent. 

Surbiton-hill, Surrey, and Goswell- 

George White K J P., St. Mary’s-hill, Tenby, and York 
ite, Eeq., J. P., St. "s-hill, Tenby, and York- 
Regent u park, N. W. 


Fate, . 

This Society undertakes every description of Life Assu- 
rance, and the Public will find that the rates of Premium are 
as te as is consistent with perfect security. 

TO MINISTERS OF RELIGION.—The Directors of 
the ARK ASSURANCE SOCIETY call the capers ial atten- 

ssurance of 
their lives being one of its most important features. 

It is a well-established fact in Life Statistics that, as a 
body, Ministers of Religion havè a marked superiority in 
duration of life, and the Directors of the ARK ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY have had especial tables computed by 
one of the most eminent actuaries of the day for the insu- 
rance of their lives on terms much lower than can be accorded 
to the public at large. 3 

Prospectuses, forms of application, and all_other particulars 
* be obtained on application to the General Manager. 

pplications for jes are invited from gentlemen for 
towns where the Society is not at present represented. 
GEORGE SMYTHE, General Manager. 


Lis“ CORK-SOLED BOOTS for 
DAMP WEATHER. 


Levant Morocco or Glove Kid, light, soft, and durable, 21s. 
Velvet Elastic Boots, flannel lined, 5s. 6d. _ Biippers, 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated Catalogues post free, with particulars of con- 
venient arrangements for country residents. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-streét, W. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA about Ad. a pint. 

ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, gem bee» Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. — 

Exceller* *eonomical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—C ROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the W orld. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 
‘VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Im ements, and also Values 


property for every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


WILKINSON AND KIDD, 
SADDLERS AND HARNESS MAKERS 


TO HER MAJESTY > 
AND 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
5, HANOVER SQUARE, 
REGENT STREERN LONDON, 

Adjoining the Queen’s Concert Rooms. 
REMOVED FROM 257, OXFORD STREET 
(Corner of Park Street). 

Estimates given and Horses measured if required. 
Foreign Orders to be accompanied by a remittance or satis- 
factory reference. 


ESTABLISHED 1786. 


O A L §.—LEA and CO.’8 PRICES.— 
Hetton or Lambton Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 288. Hartlepool, 27s. best Wigan, 25s.; best Silk- 
stone, 288. new 24s.; best Ciay-cross, 25s. ; 
Primrose, 238.; Derby B ; . 23s. ; Barnsley, 2s ; Kitchen 
2is; Hartley, 20s.; C 20s.; Nuts, 19s.; Tanfield 
Moor, 24s.; small, 13s. Coke, 168. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 


Delivered thorongh Depots, Highbury and 
Highgate, N.; Ki „E.; Besavoir Wharf, Kingsland- 
; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 


Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. No 


4NOAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
, COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals only — 
Cash, 29s. G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best Walls- 


in the end for all domestic pur- 
, H.R.H. the Prince of W 
urge —15, Cornlull; Eaton 


; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; 
r street) ; High- 
level Station, Crystal Palace; and Bromley Station, Kent. 


W G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
0 “CLEANLINESS.” - 

The rietor to CAUTION the Publi 
being senetad A 114 men, ake. See 


view of deri t, are manufacturing aud vendin 
SPURIOUS TMITATI = 1 — above — . 
or 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that yon have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


XYGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS, 
PUBLIC SINGERS, and 
CROWDED HEARERS. 
Those in delicate health, and restless sleepers, are strength 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 
Sold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W.C. 


AYE’'S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— Health 


Disease and r are exempt from; and one of the 
safest and most ous remedies will be found in the 
occasional use of KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. Sold 
qy all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 


Is. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


COLOUR WASH will in two days cause hair 
or whiskers to become their original colour. is is 
varanteed by Alex. Ross. It is merely necessary to dam 

the hair with it. Price 10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.—248, 
High Holbora, London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 
Alex. Ross's CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sure 
restorer of Hair and a producer of Whiskers. ‘The effect is 
speedy. It is patronised by Royalty. The price is 38. 6d. ; 
sent for stamps. 
LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 
—It curls immediately straight aud ungovernable 
Hair. It is of no consequence how * or ungovernable 
the hair is when it is used. Sold at 6d.; sent for 


stamps, 


Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most 


The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 


GLENFIELD 8TARCH, _ | 
which they will find to be far superior to any other Starch 
ä ſor dressing Laces, Linens, &c. 
It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 
When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 


as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 


— — — — — — — — — — —ͤ aÜ2— — 


CLEAR COMPLEX IONS 
tor all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLET, which also impart a delicious Fragrance. 
Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FTELD, Patentees of the Sclf-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian W arehousemen, and others. 


„% Use no other. See name on each Tablet. 


DR. DAUBITZ’S 
ANTIBILIOUS HERB LIQUOR. 


A Remedy for all Disorders of the Digestive Organs, such 
as Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Congestion of the Liver, Habitual 
Constipation, Depression of Spirits, Piles, &c. Price 4s. 6d. 

r F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37, NEW. 
GAT REET, LONDON. Retail by all Druggists. 


URES (this week, Feb. 5, 1872,) of 
COUGHS, CHEST COMPLAINTS, &c., by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S WATERS.— From Mr. Wood, 60, City-road, 
Hulme, Manchester.“ I have repeatedly witnessed the good 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


W 
are — 422 


advantages :— Ist. Facility of application ; Perfect free- 
dow fone liability to ehade or excoriate ; Srd. It may be worn 
yg yey any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. 
test incon 
„We do not hesitate to give to this invention our uali- 


fied approbation ; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in tnus recommending.”—Church and 
State Gazette. 


., Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F. K. S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
Truss Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F. R. S.; and many 


A Descriptive Circular may be had b and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be f by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches belaw the hips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

_ Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 168., 218., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d, 42s, and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly 


NW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 
—The. material of which these are made is recom- 


mended by tl as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and 44 — for giving efficient and per- 
manent support it all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 


the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 
* 1 in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 4. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10a, and 
16s. each. Postage, free. 


Jehu White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadi!ly, London. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 
ADVICE 10 INVALIDS.—It you wish to obtain quict retreshing sleep, fre from headache, relict from pa , th 
e of pevirached diese inivigorste the nervous media, and regulate the circulating systems of the Seay, yeu al cic aad with that 


regu 
ous rem discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the Coll of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 
CHLOROD „ and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. | 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and 4 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, an 


Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 


From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM. 


Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1968. 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad 


to ave half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to thé above address. 


„ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a 10 Her Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging 


earfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 3 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Paar Woop stated that Dr. J. Cotiis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORRDYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, 


Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th J uly, 1864. 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4. Gd. None ie genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


CONCERTINA S. 


Anglo-German from £1 118. 6d. English from £2 2s. 
All separately fitted double-screweil notes. List free. 


JONES and SON, 6, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


TO SUNDAY GEO. M. HAMMER. 


AND SCHOOL FURNISHER, INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER of the 
OSBORNE, QUADRANT, & ROYAL (Patent) SCHOOL-DESKS & SEATS, 


Which each combine a Sloped Desk, Fiat Table, and Backed Seat for Lectures, &c. 
DA Y-SCHOOL, __ tusteated catalogue of Desks, Seats, Tables, Galleries, Easels, Blackboards, be, 
Post free =e The Methodist Col Belfast, and a large number of 
MANAGERS Colleges and Schools have been fitted by G. M. H. 
. 108, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 


CA NN DBD... BR. Be 


FIELD’S OZOKERIT—PATENTED. 
= 1 Candle gives the most brilliant light, and from its hardness is specially adapted ſor Ball 


May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


OHN GOSNELL and CO.. 
“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other tions for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA™” restores the Human Hair 
to its pristine hue, no matter at what “ge. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully 


perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 
and see that yon have none other than their genuine 


Articles. 
Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, Lonaon, 


—— — 


AM UE IL BROTHERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL., 


0 VERCOATS IN EVERY SPECIALITY 
(pv ERcoaTS IN EVERY NEW SHAPE. 


NN CLASSES, REPRESENTING 
NINE QUALITIES. 


AyVveRY CLASS of SUPERIOR STYLE 
and FINISH. 


FIT and QUALITY. 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDLES, 


SIXES AND EIGHTS TO THE POUND, 


SEVENPENCE AND EIGHTPENCE PER POUND, CASH. 


These Candles are introduced to supersede the Old-Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the cheaper 
kind of Composites. They are way superior burning Candles. Those at 7d. pound are a Pale Brown Colour; those at 
Sd., a 1 Canary Colour, fit for Parlours, Nurseries, Housckeepers Rooms, &c., give more light, and burn twice as long as 


Manufactured and sold only by 
The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE COMPANY, 107, New Bond Street. 


CROSBY’S BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
BALSAMIC COUGH ELIXIR. 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (boftles of one ounce). 


Opiates, Narcotics, aud Squills are too often invoked to 
relief in C , Golde! and all Pulmonary Diseases. | PRIZE OF THE FRENCH | INSTITUTE, 1856. 
of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 


relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


thus increasing that debility 2 lies 5 82 — an 
science points to CROS ’ 
malady, modern science points to CRO BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
os Site SELECT TESTIMONIAL. (SHERRY), 4s. & 88. 
0 , aut the Anti- ” sa 3 ° 
—*T beve sepethdlly Ghearvell how veny mati and and invert. SOLE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 


cases of Pulmonary Consumpti and I can, with the . CF 
greatest confidence, recommend it ‘os most valuable adjunct Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all otuers. 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 


ont aeticine, which is free from opium and squills not | = BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS 


EVER CLASS UNAPPROACHED in 


u fall al g har fi 
71 b 11 © [ay 1 
215. — — A 50. | Qs. Tin. 
Bs. — “ds. B 425. | 2a. Drs. 
83s. — | 60s. C Gos. | Sos. 33s. 
“Bs. | @&. | Oe. J Gis. | 7 1 
505. 50 708 E 208, 5. . 
65s. — — Gc — 65s. 656. 
70s. — : — 21 -- 70s. — 
8⁴⁸ — — — 840 0 
All sizes of Guide to Patterns 1 
every class for | self- of every in ef linings 
immediate use, measurement class different for 
or to sent — styles — 


measure. free. free. ats. 
GAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-bill 
WIN TER SULTS in every Speciality. 


the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
strengthens the constitution.’ He * AND LOZENGES, 3s. 
onsumption, Quinsy' : : 
aed all of * + 1244 by all 2. A very convenient form for persons travelling. 
spectable Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles, 
8 Is, 1. 46. * and lls. each; and also ty James M | HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 


pry ZIMMERMAN 
*e% Invalids should read Grosby’s, Prize {Treatise on “ Dis. A. & KX. , 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 


—— of apt ry: — ae V ” a copy of which can be May be obtained through all Chemists. 
HILDREN TEETHING.—At no period 
4 of young life is more anxiety and trouble given to 
PAINS IN THE LIMBS. mothers — K than when children are “cutting” their“ 
teeth. The pain can be immediately relieved by applying to 
INFLUENZA AND RHEUMATISM. the gums Mrs. Johnson’s American Soothing Syrup, w ich 
BARCLAY’S (Dr. BATEMAN’S) PECTORAL DROPS has stood the test of nearly half a century. It is innocent, 
are held in high cotimation r and — to r gute. * one r 
* - . * out the name of “ Barclay an us, Farringdon is 
Curing as rn vad 1 gentle on the stamp. Sold by alf chemists, at 2s. 9d. a bottle. 
street and ‘all respectable Dreveinte tad Deron in Hen: BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 
„ in at 18. 14d. and 28. 9d. each. 


Ask for Barclay’s (Dr. Bateman’s) Drops,” and observe | „ Resembling Mother's Milk closel ible.” — 
names and address on Government Stamp affixed to each Dr. II. — Right Foods. m 


{ The Infant Prince thrives upon it as a Prince should.“ 


i “Social Science Review. 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION AND yee 3 eee 
ASSIMILATION. Highly nourishing and easily digested.” —Dr. Hassall 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION No Boiling or Straining required. Tins, 1s., 2s., 5s., aud 10s . 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial agents. 


. 112 
ut * 1 gee 
368. | 17s. 6d. | 438. 6d. A 12s.6d.| 168, | 12s, 6d. 
42s 2is 408 B lds, 20s. | ide. 6d. 
~ 60s. 2s. 575. 0 168 24s. 2is 
59s 33s 688. 1 176. Gd. 28s. 2s. 
768 428 88s. L 228. 81s De. 
Bis. 458 9516. F 24s. 34s 308. 
945. 56s. 104s. ( + | 26s. ** 33a 
Tits. | Gos. | ids. ] | * 4 ee 2 
116s. 708. | 130s. | 112 — — 
All sizes, of Guide to) Patterns | Boys’ High 
„ 
or to ment sent sent 
measure. free. free Wear Quality 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate Hill. 


Prepared by 
4 are the only remedies yet known for effecting the diges- | SAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London. 
1 tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when rejected by the 
stomach facts 


are now attested by the published | NoRNS and BUNIONS.—A_ gentleman, | 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- many years tormented with Corns, will be he py to | 


pany each bottle. Price from 2s. to 21s. afford others the information b hich he ob the 
yw 0 ir 
BAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, complete removal in a short period, without pain or any | 
and all Chemists. nconvenience.—Forward address, on a stamped envelope, to 


NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. F Kingston, Esq., Church-street, Ware, Herts, » 


TINE IRISH FRIEZE ULSTER COATS 
and GENTLEMEN and YOUTH®’ CLOTHING are 


illustrated in all the fashionable styles in the NEW BOOK 


of FASHIONS, containi Forty-three Figures, Thirty 
seven of which are adorned with the Portraits of Princes 
Poets, and Painters. Post free for six stamps, deducted 
from a purchase. Patterns sent free. 


YAMUEL BROTHERS, 60, LUDGATE- 


Hill, London, 


ta 
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‘THE NONCONFORMIST. 


— 


Just ready, price Sixpence, * 


A LETTER OF REMONSTRANCE, 
addressed to the Proprietors of the “ENGLISH 
INDEPENDENT,” occasioned by an Article entitled, 
“ CONGREGATIONALISM and the AGE,” Jan. 18, 1872. 
By Epwarp Wulrz, Minister of St. Paul's Chapel, 
Kentish Town. ' 


London: Printed and sold for the Author by Warren Hall 
and Co., 88, Camden-road, N.W. Sold also by Elliot 
Stock and Hodder and Stoughton, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, price 2d. 
With four Illustrations by F. Barnard, 
INAH’S FIDDLESTICK. By the Rev. 
P. B. Power, M.A, showing that if the heart be 


right we want no new hands, feet, and eyes wherewith to 


London : Hamilton and Co. ; Partridge and,Co. 


Now ready, fecp. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d., 


SONGS FROM THE WEST. 
By W. SoLeman. 


London: Thomas Murby, 32, Bouverie-street. 


THE CLASS AND THE DESK: | 


Bevelled cloth, 3s. each volume, post free. 
30,000 VOLUMES SOLD. 


This x unique, and unrivalled work consists of three 
serices:—The Or D TESTAMENT contains 144 Prepared 
Lessons. The Gospeis and Acts contain 120 Pre 

Lessous, with 50 Outlines of Sunday-school Addresses. The 
Epysties contain 115 Lessons and 45 acer of Jumlay- 
school Addresses. All the Series are equally applicable to 
the Class in Schools, the Desk in addresses, and the Pulpit 
in regular discourses, Each Series is accompanied with 
copious indexes, and contains about 4,000 Scripture references. 


Vol. I. The OLD TESTAMENT. By the 


Rev. J. Comper Gray. 


Vol. II. The GOSPELS and ACTS. By the 


Rev. J. Comper Gray. 


Vol. III. The EPISTLES. 
C. Srok rs CARxv. 


“The whole of the volumes have been prepared with great 
care, and as a repertoire of biblical knowledge and condensed 
thonght we know of no work equal to them.” —Western 
Daily Press. ; 


By the Rev. 


In Church-style cloth, gilt, red edges; 52 Chapters, 192 pp., 
gro, 200 Woodcuts, 16 full-page tinted Illustrations, price 
3s., post free, 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS. (10th thousand). 


„We have rarely met with a cheap book which is also so 
thoroughly — it is one upon which thought and 
taste and culture have been bestowed altogether out of 
proportion to its size and appearance.“ — Guardian. 


27,500 Copies sold. Two Vols., 4to, 2,500 pp., on Toned 
i Paper, handsome cloth, 


DR. KITTO’S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE. 


Illustrated with upwards of 800 Engravings With 
Copious Original Notes on the Antiquities of the Sacred 
Scriptures, and Additional Chapters by the Rev. T. R. 
Birks, M.A., Holy Trinity, Cambridge. Bound Copies 
kept in stock. 


Agents wanted for the sale of the above works. 
London: James Sangster and Co., 31, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 

- BOOKS, and every requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with any 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books required 
under The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock. 
Share Certificates Engraved and Printed. — Official Seals 
Designed and Ezecuted.— ASH and FLINT, 49, Pleet- 
street, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
dou-bridge, 8.E. 


Ci PERFEOTA. — This new and 

beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 

“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.“ 
Observer. 

“ Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
7? News. 

i packets, containing six varieties, post free One 

Shilling. 


JENNER and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, J ermyn- 
street. 


— — ee — — 


TO CAPITALISTS. 
Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 
SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


The February Number ready—12 pages, post free. - 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways 
Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, Banks, Mines 

Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 


Messrs. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33, Poultry, London (Established 1852), 


Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


“They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Ow], and the Waverley Pen.“ 
“Oxford University Herald” says these Pens have been 
aptly termed by a contemporary the 
* ONDER OF “THE AGE.” 


| „Ihe Sun” says the Phaeton Pen creates both 

wonder and delight. 1,000 newspapers recommend them. 

For their names see “ Graphic” of 3th January, 1872. 

Sold everywhere, 1s. per box, Sample box by post, Is. Id. 
Macniven and Cameron, 23, Blair-street, Edinburgh. 


HREE LARGE GALVANISED and 

CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS FOR SALE 

or HIKE, to hold respectively 300, 200, and 100 persons. 

Suitable for churches, chapels, or schoolrooms. Apply to 
Geo. Vavasseur, Barnsdale-road, Harrow-road, W. 


ERSITY 
EN, 1872. London 


AMBRIDGE. 
EXAMINATION fo 
Centre. ** 
An EXAMINATION will be held, beginning on Mon- 
DAY, June 17, 1872. Candidates wishing for information, or 
desirous of attending Preparatory Classes or Lectures in 
London, are requested to apply to the Secretary for the 
London Centre, Miss E. Bonham Carter, Ravensbourne, 
Beckenham. 2 
OBLE RESPONSE TO APPEAL. 
EXTINCTION OF DEBT. 


ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE FOR INFANTS, 
HORNSEY RISE. | 
BANKERS—London and County Bank, Lombard -street. 
The Committee earnestly. APPEAL for HELP. The 
Orphanage has accommodation ſor. 200 Infants, but, owing to 
a debt unavoidably incurred, exceeding £8,000, they have 
only been able to maintain about half that number. 
following ladies and gentlemen have promised to con- 
tribute the sum of 25 guineas per annum for four years :— 


Wm. Piper, Esq. ...£105 0 0 R. Valpy, Esq....... £105 0 0 
1 — 105 0 0 W. List, Esq. ...... 105 0 0 
E. Homan, Esq. ... 105 0 0 Robt. Dawborn, Esq. 105 0 0 
Mrs. Homan ......... 105 0 0 A Little Boy, by a 

25 — 105 00 Member of the 
eRe RE 105 0 0 Committee 106 00 
Fredk. Barlow, Esq- 105 0 0 An han Girl, do. 105 0 0 
3 105 0 0 8. H.C................ 105 0 0 
4 ee 105 0 0 Mrs. Moody ......... 105 0 0 
% F 105 0 0 
W. N. Wortley, Esq. 105 0 0 R. Perry, Esq... 105 0 0 
Geo. S. Measom, Esg. 105 0 0 Sir Titus Salt, Bart. 105 0 0 
Francis Ford, Esq. . 105 0 0 H. J. Ff. 105 0 0 
D 105 0 0 Anonymous 105 0 0 
Basil W. Smith, Esq. 105 0 0 W. H. Avery, Esq. . 105 0 0 
R 105 0 0 er 105 0 0 
Henry Bollen, Esq.. 105 0 0 George Moore, Esq. 105 0 0 
WIT Whelpton, Esq 105 0 0 S. P., T. E. W. 105 0 0 
J. Kemp Welch, Esq. 105 0 0 W. T. W. 105 0 0 
Mrs. Herne 105 0 0| Wm.8omerville,Esq. 105 0 0 
F. J. Dove, Esq 105 0 0| James Esq.... 105 0 0 
J. T. Bacon, 105 0 0 Editor of the Chris- 
Mrs. C. J. Leaf 105 0 0 tian World 105 0 0 
G. D. W. Digby, Esq. 105 0 0 Anonymous ......... 500 0 0 
Joseph — Esq. 105 0 0 


The following additional contributions have also been 
received: 
R. MacAndrew, Esq.£26 5 0 John Crossley, Esq.£10 0 0 
Berman’s Charity ... 21 0 0 | Ed. Thornton, Esq., 10 10 0 
Mrs. Fitzgerald ...... 5 5 0| Mrs. James Ness 10 10 0 
Edwd. Sheffield, Esq. 5 5 0 Marg. of Lansdowne 10 10 0 


The Committee very gratefully acknow the kindness 
of those friends who have contributed so liberally towards 
the extinction of the debt, and they earnestly entreat the 
HELP of Christian benevolence to enable them to carry on 
this work. Further Contributions will be thankfully acknow- 
ledged. The Charity has no funded property, dependmg 
entirely upon voluntary support. 

FREDERICK BARLOW, Treasurer. 

JOSEPH SOUL, Honorary Secretary. 

Office, 73, Cheapside, E.C. 


YURBERVILLE MEMORIAL 
2 4. . 
Amount reported in last“ Nonconformist” ...... 2226 12 6 
J. Carvell Williams, Esq., and Friends. 10 8 0 
C. M. omg, sony Esq. (by Rev. J. B. Brown) 5 0 0 
W. C. Collins, Esq. do. 2 2 0 
John Dawson, Esq. do. ‘ 10 0 0 
Joseph Bartrum, Hoa. do. 5 0 0 
Mr. Hodge do. 1 0 0 
Mr. Hammond do. 10 0 
John Doulton, Esq. do. 5 0 0 
W. Crossfield, Esq. do. 20 0 0 
W. Crossfield, jun., Esq. do. * 5 0 0 
G. Goodall, Esq. do. 2 2 0 
Messrs. Heeleys (by Treasurer))ʒu 5 0 0 
Mr. G. Rough — ect 1 0 0 
Charles Jupe, Esq. — do. 20 0 0 
Mr. J. Jones do. 1 1 0 
Mr. Walter Hitchcock dſuoo .. 1 1 0 
Mr. Hitchcock, jun. doo 010 6 
Mr. Sbrewebur do 010 6 
Mr. R. H. Clarke n 010 6 
Mr. T. B. Smithies doo. 1 1 0 
Mr. Shirley D ty a 
John Hodge, Esq. — 1 10 10 0 
G. C. Begbie, Esq, do. r 
J. Smith, Esq. . 2 0 0 
Mr. Zair (by Mr. Daniels) oe 
C..H. Bartlett, Esq. (by Mr. Willy) .................. 2 0 0 
H. Page, Esq. (by J. Carter, Esq) ae tlie e 
B. B. Nixon, Esq. (by Mr. Nicholson, Leek) ...... ie 
J. Jowett, E * s (by Rev. E. Conder) ...... 10 0 0 
Miss Jowett, leeds — Wess 5 0 0 
Miss E. M. Jowett, Leeds 1 5 0 0 
£2,363 14 0 


EDWARD WHITE, 

MARK WILKS, | Hou. Secs. 

HE LONDON INFIRMARY for 
DISEASES of the LEGS, Ulcers, Varicose Veins, &c , 

1, Red Lion-square, W.C. Established in 1857, under the 

distinguished patronage of Miss Florence Nightingale, and 

many members of the Aristocracy. 

President— His Grace the Duke of BEAUFORT, P.C., K. G. 


The ordinary income of this important and useful Charity 
is much below its current expenditure, and, but for the 
kind and generous help of those who have sent donations, 
the wards for in-patients would have been necessarily closed. 

These diseases prevail very extensively among the indus- 
trious poor, and this is the only hospital in the United 
Kingdom where such cases are specially treated. 

This valuable Institution has no endowment, and is depen- 
dent entirely on benevolent support. 

CONTRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited, and 
will be thankfully received by Messrs. Coutts and Co., the 
bankers; or by the Treasurer, Thomas Westlake, Esq., I, 
Red Lion-square, W.C, 


N ATIONAL INSTITUTION for DIS- 
EASES of the SKIN. 
Physician, Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 

Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, 
on Mondays and Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, 
Aldgate, on Wednesdays and Fridays. Mornings at Ten; 
evenings, Six till Nine. 

Average number of cases under treatment 1,000 weekly. 


—— — 


„ THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon, See. 


Fes, 14, 1872. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Hrap MastTer— 

RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &c., &c. 

Seconp Mastrer— 

J. H. TAYLOR, Esq., M. A., Queen's Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Camb., 
14th in Ist Class in Classical Tripos, and 1st Chancellor's 
Medallist, 1868. 

ASSISTANT MASTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B. A., Prizeman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London 

JAMES A. N. MURRAY, Esq., F. E. I. S., Member of the 
Council of the Philological Society, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
rs * ag Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 

e., Ke. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq, B. A., Scholar and Prizema 
of Christ's Coll., Camb.; 2nd Class Classical Tripos, 1866 
Resipent LADY Matron, Miss COOKE. 
The FIRST TERM, 1872, commenced on TuurspDay, 
18th January. / 
For Prospectuses and further information apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. R. 
H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E.. 


— 


CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


HEATHFIELD, STONYGATE, LEICESTER. 
CONDUCTED BY 
Tue Misses MIALL. 


The long-established reputation of this establishment 
renders it only necessary to invite attention to the course 
of studies pursued, viz, :— ' 
Mons. C. C. CAILLARD, and 

Mdlle. Hinze. 

Mons. C. C. CAILLARD, 

Mdlle. HorrixdkR. 

Mr. J. T. STONE, 

Miss GITTINGS. 

Madame LENGLA&E. 

Dr. ALBERT J. BERNAYS, 
Professor of Chemistry at 
St. Thomass Hospital, 
London. 

Mr. R. WappinoTon, B.A, 

Mr. J. HeEPpwortnu. 


French . 


Italian 

German . a 5 
Music and Singing. 0 
Drawing and Painting . 
Dancing and Calisthenics 
Chemistry. 


Literature. 0 ‘ 
Arithmetic 0 : , 
English Grammar, Composi- 
tion, History, and Latin The Rev. G. Cotman, M.A. 
The above subjects are taught exclu@vely by the Masters 
to whom they are assigned. The general direction is in the 
hands of the Principals and of efficient Governesses. 
Heathfield is situated in the outskirts of the town, and in 
a charming locality. The house is spacious and lofty, the 
garden extensive, and the family arrangements such as to 
secure the health and comfort of the Pupils. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. 


REFERENCES. 


* 


r Albert J. Bernays, Ph.D., St. Thomas’s Hospital, 


on. 

John Aveling Dix, Esq., 5, Gloucester-road, Regent’s Park, 
London, N.W. 5 

C. W. Elkington; Esq., Chad-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Edward Miall, Esq., M.P., Welland House, Forest Hill, 
London. 

The Rev. J. G. Miall, Bradford. 

The Rev, J. P. Mursell, Leicester. 

The Rev. John Owen Picton, M.A., Desford Rectory, 
Leicester. 

The Rev. J. Allanson Picton, M.A., St. Thomas’-square, 
Hackney. 

The Rev. T. Stevenson, Leicester. 

W. Sunderland, Esq., Ashton-under-Lyne, 

The Rev. D. J. Vaughan, St. Martin’s Vicarage, Leicester. 

Sydney Williams, Esq., 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London, and Balham. 

J. H. Williams, Esq., Leicester. 

J. Wood, Esq., Pins all Hall, Atherstone. Etc., etc. 


FUN N J. Alexander, Esq., No. 72, Regent's Park- road, Primrose 
2 iF Hill, London. 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters. 


The year is divided into Three Terms. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, St. 
LEONARD’S-ON-SEA, 
Upper, Middle, and Preparatory Departments. 

Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 
English. | 
K inder-Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 

The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 

A liberal table and watchful care. 

Head Master—Rev. W. WOO DING, B.A. | 

For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
Leonard's, 


SCHOOL DUTIES were RESUMED on Jan. 20th. 


— — 
— — — 


A CADEMY of NEUCHATEL, SWITZER- 
LAND. 

Professor G. M. HINDE, tormerly Modern Language 
Master at the King's School, Sherborne, at present Professor 
in the Academy of Neuchatel, RECEIVES ROARDERS 
into his house, who have excellent opportunities for acquiring 
French and German, and who can attend the classes of the 
Academy, the Gymnase, and the Industrial School. Terms 
(inclusive of college fees), £70 a year. Excellent references. 


Address: Prof. G. M. Hinde, Vieux-Chatel, Neuchatel, 
Suisse. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES- 
f GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
HALF TERM will begin Tuuxspay, March 7. 


— 


Published by Aurnun Mirai, at No. 18, Bouverie Street 
London; and Printed by Ronert Kixaston Burt, Wine 
Ottice Court, Fleet Street, London.— Wednesday, February 
14, 1872. 
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